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Advertisements of “Wanted,” ‘For Rent,” 


“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


OTHER’S HELP WANTED.—A YOUNG WO- 

man with experience to assist in care of children. 
Liberal compensation. In replying, state previous ex- 
perience. Address, or apply io MRS. H. K. LOVE, 
adcliffe Street, Bristol, Pa. 


ANTED.—AT ONCE, BY A PERSON OF 

ripe experience, a position as matron, or manag- 

ing housekeeper, at institution, school, boarding-house, 
hotel, or private family. Address No. 47, this Office. 


OR RENT.—NICELY FURNISHED TWELVE- 
room house, West Philadelphia, to private family. 
Rent will be taken in board by owner and wife. Address 
No, 49, this Office. 
EVENTEENTH ST., PHILA., 1423 NORTH. 
Newly papered and painted. Modern improve- 
ments. Rooms and board, or rooms without board. 
Terms reasonable. Friends’ family. 
LEASANT THIRD-STORY FRONT AND 
back room, single or ensuite, with board. Refer- 
ence. Apply at 536 MARSHALL ST., Philad’a. 
ANTED.—TWO OR THREE UNFURNISH- 
ed rooms. Central only. Address No. 50, this 
Office. 





OARDING.—THREE OR FOUR FRIENDS 

can find a pleasant home, with excellent board, in 

Friends’ tamily, at 2026 MERVINE S1., Philadelphia. 
Very convenient to three trolley lines. 


WO PLEASANT ROOMS WITH GOOD 

board. Private family, near trolley, and three 

minutes’ walk from 52d Street Station, 1484 N, ssth 
street, West Philadelphia. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board ina 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 


$1.50 a day. Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth 
Street, N. Ww, Washington, D. C. 


Lydia A. Murphy, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
721 Green St., Philadelphia. 





L1!2ZZIE J. LAMBERT, 
Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 


Millinery. 


533 Nortu EveventH Street, 
Philadelphia. 


736 "es Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, hiladelphia. 
Plain Millinery 


; MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
JENNIE K. JOHNSON, 
PURCHASING AGENT. 

Having experience and ability, and being thoroughly 
acquainted with the principal business houses, solicits 
patronage. 316 North 40th Street. 
S W.BLACK’S SON, Epwarp T. Brack. 

REAL ESTATE AGENT 
AND BROKER 
125 South Seventh Street, Philad’a. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


| Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Publishers’ Bepartment. 


*,* Matter for the reading pages of the paper is too 
late, if it reaches us on Fourth-day morning. Some- 
times we try to get it in, but delay in getting the paper 
to press usually results. ‘ Notices’ and short adver- 
tisements can be got in as late as g o’clock on Fourth- 
day morning. 

*,* We can and do forward subscriptions for other 
periodicals at C/ué Rates. Any publication will be 
furnished that may be desired. A small number of 
them make no reductions in price to agents, and there- 
fore we cannot make better terms than their announced 
rate, but most of them make us an allowance, most of 
which we allow to the subscriber. 


*,* Temperance Extracts.—Friends have for a long 
while discouraged the use of liquors in cooking, and 
when an excellent substitute for liquid flavoring extracts 
is presented, they should extend patronage thereto. 
Having had my attention drawn to Baird’s Non-alco- 
holic Powders, and had several of them used to much 
satisfaction, I can with entire freedom speak of their 
excellence. 

Thomas Janney having undertaken the agency in 
Philadelphia, 
them. 


I hope Friends will let him hear from 
j. Mi Fa. 


MISSION WORK. 


Three Teachers are much needed in the Bethany Mis- 
sion for Colored People ( First-day School), Brandywine 
St. below Sixteenth St. Philadelphia. One for a class 
of young women, one for a class of little boys, and one 
for a class of little girls. 

Sessions on First-day from 3 to 4.30 o'clock. 


1° 
M. BALDERSTON, Sut. 





Seven Days for $32.50. 


To Niagara Falls, Geneva, a trip on Senecd Lake, 
and Watkins Glen. Leave Reading Terminal on Sev- 
enth-day, October 15, on 9 a.m. train, via the picturesque 
Lehigh and Wyoming Valley Route. 

For further information, inquire of 

REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 
523 Cooper Street, Camden, N. J. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
Pure 


BAI R D’ Non-alcoholic 


FLAVORING POWDERS AND SPICES 


Are Strongest, Purest, Best, Most Economical, are the 
words of hundreds of customers. 


They are the Best, because : 

1. They will not lose their flavor by heating. 

2. They are true to their flavor oa non-alcoholic. 

3- One ounce of powder is equal to three of the ordi- 
nary liquid extracts. 

4. The spices are unequaled for making all kinds of 
pickles. 

The following preparations at 25 cents per box, or 
five boxes for one dollar. 

Vanilla, Lemon, Orange, Strawberry, Cherry, Peach, 
Banana, Pineapple, Almond, Chocolate, Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, Allspice, Cloves, Ginger, Wintergreen, Pep- 
permint, Rose, Celery. 

Orders solicited by 


Thos. Janney, 3954 Parrish Street, Philad’a. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


WM. W. BIRDSALL, President. 


. . : : 
Under care of Friends Send for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia; | 
Jurnishes a practical, guarded education, and pre. | 


pares for college. 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, ) p.--.., 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, 5 / 7#"¢ifaés. 


Circulars on application. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under | 


the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


. . , 

Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarptnc AND Day Purtts or Born Sexes. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifa/, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa 


CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec ¥, Ogontz, Pa. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 

For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principfai, 


George School, Penna. 
Swarthmore 
Grammar Swarthmore, Pa. 
School 


Primary, Intermediate, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Sen 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


4 Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GIRLs. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York 


Chelten Hills School, 

FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS, 
will re-open September erst, 1898, (17th year). Couilege 
n. For circulars apply to the Principals. 


ANNIE HEACOCK. 
LIDA R. LeMAISTRE. 


preparat 


Wyncote, Pennsylvania. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for 
business. 


teaching, college, professional schools, or 
Ideal location. High grade teachers and 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. Finest 


school gymnasium in America. 


Address G. M. PHILIPS, Principal. 


$s per week. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 


and to the advertisers. 
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with its 120 cross tubes. 


wholesale price to introduce. 


WHERE THE 
MCAT GOSS 


There are hundreds of sleeving rooms abou‘ the 
cheerless, 
made otherwise by the use of the 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR 


One stove or furnace does 
the work of two, and you thus 


= SAVE *2 YOUR FUEL 


if you don’t understand it, send for free booklet. 
Where we have no active agent we will sell 


Rochester Radiator Go. 45 Furnace SL Rochester, N. Y. 
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& LUKENS, 


“STATIONERY © BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conveyancing 


BLANKS. PHILADELPHIA. 








H.C.BODEN &CO., 
WALNUT &13"S 

MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 

PHILADELPHIA. 


| The Right Shoe for 
| You is the 


YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 





High School, | 
a a Send | 1624 Chestnut St. 





“WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
| Popular Prices 
| Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


| 
Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 
WALL PAPERS 


New Styles for Spring. 





All Grades. 
Estimates Given. 
Window Shades Made to Order. 

902 Spring Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna. 


The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open ali the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Best Shoe) 





“Striking and Valuable. 


THE CARPENTER 
oF NAZARETH. 


‘* Joseph the Deramer,’’ and 
**A Child’s Religion.’’ 


LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and all Booksellers. 
OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 
Handsomely Illustrated, 250 Pages. 


Roberts, Foulke, Bolton, Strauwn, Penrose, Morris, 
Green, Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomas, Thomsor 


| Hallowell, Johnson, Ambler, Lester, Jamison, Spencer, 


and other families. 

The chapter, ‘‘ Records of Richland Meeting,”’ is we 
worth the cost of the book to descendants of Richlan 
Friends. 

Price $3. In pamphlet form, $2.50. On and after the 
first of the new year, the price will be advanced to §; 
each on all copies remaining. Orders, with the money, 
should be sent to ELLWOOD ROBERTS, 

Norristown, Pa 

N. B. A few copies of “‘ Lyrics of Quakerism ”’ for 

sale at $1.25 each. 


Abolition Days 


in Lancaster county are lived over 
again by reading ** The True Story of the Chris 
tiana Riot,’’ a book just published by THE SuN 
PRINTING House, Quarryville, Pa. It is a word 
picture of the whole of this famous battle from 
the passage of the Fugitive Slave law to the end 
of the trial for treason of Castner Hanway. It 
is a work particularly interesting to members of 
the Society of Friends. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID. 


Address all orders to 


MARVIN E. BUSHONG, 
May P. O., Lancaster Co., Pa. 


9 Our prices are the lowest, our 
Hanscoms © variety the most complete, and 
quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 

No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 
resorted to. 


1311 Market Street. 


A Postat Carp Recrtves Prompt ATTENTION. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 

2103, 2105 CotumBiA AVENUE, PHILA 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BuILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 

Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 2 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock oa Philadelpina, Pa. 





MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 


CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES. ing families. Office 603 North 


Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


TANTS, 
MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., supplied without charge. 
CFNTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


JOSEPH L. JONES 





SUCH AS TEACHERS, GOVERNESSES, 
ruTORS, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
Telephone 1-41-63 D. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGE 


Established 1844. \ 
The Journal, 1873. 








A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. | 


XL. 
THE Gospel ts this inward power and life which | 
preacheth glad tidings in the hearts of all men. 
ROBERT BARCLAY. 


From the ‘‘ Apology,’’ Propositions V. and VI. 


THROUGH PEACE TO LIGHT. 

1 po not ask, O Lord, that thou wouldst shed 
Full radiance here : 

Give but a ray of peace, that I may tread 
Without a fear. 

Ido not ask my cross to understand, 
My way to see. 

Better in darkness just to feel thy hand 
And follow thee. 

Joy is like restless day, but peace divine 
Like quiet night ; 

Lead me, O Lord, till perfect day shall shine 
Through peace to light. 

—Selected. 


MILITARISM AND CIVIL LIBERTY. 
Emile de Laveleye, Belgian Publicist. 

EVERY country that seeks military success renounces 
liberty. In the spirit of passive obedience and disci- 
pline lies the strength of armies ; criticism, discussion, 
and the assertion of lawful rights are the mainsprings 
of free institutions. In a country at war, or preparing 
for war, authority must be absolute ; its proper sover- 
eign is a general anda dictator. The spirit of con- 
quest and the spirit of freedom are therefore incom- 
patible. Force reigns with the one, reason with the | 
other. And the war ended, victory ordinarily seals | 
the subjugation of the victorious people; for Bona- 
partes are much more common than Washingtons. 
Seeing, therefore, that in every war nations must stake 
both their prosperity and their freedom, it is obvious | 
that, if they have their eyes open, they cannot wish 
for it. Experience has shown that arbitration can 
never involve a dangertoanyone. It has been repeat- 
edly resorted to of late years, and in every case it 
has removed the difficulty without giving rise to any 
objection or leaving any bitterness behind. If ar- 
bitration by sovereigns has been attended with such 
results, it must a fortiori be effective were the decision 
pronounced by a high court combining all the guar- 
antees of impartiality, enjoying the highest authority 
and being accepted beforehand by all parties. 





it; a frankness which is indiscreet, and I fear it; a 
foolish frankness, and I pity it. There is also a 


| for unity. 
| sciousness of a divine and common origin causes him 
| to find his nature in the life around him. 
| edge of relationship which is awakened by this dis- 





frankness which is opportune, delicate, and good ; 
honor to it !—<Adde Roux. 
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VIII. 
RELIGIOUS CULTURE 
BY CORNELIA J. 


IN THE HOME. 
SHOEMAKER. 

THE earnest paper which has just been presented 
[by Isaac H. Clothier] voices three needs, felt not 
alone in our Society, but in the world at large: Ist. 
That of living unity within the family circle; 2d, 
continuous and concerted efforts to fulfill the condi- 


tions of its divine unfolding ; and, 3d, a deeper real- 


| ization of the common purpose and destiny of man. 


No subject is more vital than that of ‘“ Religious 
Culture in the Home,” and since all true education is 


| a part of man’s religious culture, and each later shoot 
| of his tree of life finds. its germinal point within the 


family circle, there can be none which reaches farther 


| into the breadth and height of human life and possi- 


bilities. 
Amid the endless diversity of nature man seeks 
In natural development an inner con- 


The knowl- 


covery of the divine within and without the child is 
the source of that growing feeling of community, of 
common brotherhood, without which there can be no 
true religious culture; no continuous unfolding of 


| the human soul into God, in whose image it is created. 


The young child expanding into a knowledge of 


| geography becomes conscious of his home environ- 


ment; its hills and valleys, its streams and water- 
sheds, its population, and its industries, and to these 
as types he refers his later knowledge. 

In our religious growth the same typical relation- 
ship exists, and it is the family circle which forms the 
first unit of man’s religious thought. The inmates 
of the home, and particularly father, mother, brothers, 
and sisters in the community of daily life constitute 
the child’s world. To this family life as a.type are 
unconsciously referred his ever widening experiences, 
and the degree of purity or imperfection in which he 
has known the type is reflected in his attitude towards 
the larger unities, society, the church, the nation, and 
humanity. 

It is of infinite importance that life at this early 
stage appear to him high and noble, instead of base 


| # , ‘ 
| and low; that he imbibe from those around him deep 


reverence for nature and humanity as manifestations 
of the divine and all-pervading life. 1 think that love 


| of God is impossible where man and nature are not 
THERE is a frankness that is brutal, and I detest | 


loved. 

From the family unit man broadens into the unity 
of society or church. This is but an enlargement 
of the family circle, and earthly ties are strengthened 
by the consciousness of a divine relationship. Socie- 
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ties and churches merge into the state whose ideal, 
founded on the home, has not yet been reached, and 
the goal of human evolution will not have been at- 
tained until nations drawn by love and sympathy ex- 
pand into a family whose brotherhood is universal, 
whose inner link exists in the spirit of the universe, 
and whose parent is the Father of all life. 

In this unfolding the soul of humanity and the 
soul of the individual are one. The destiny of both 
is to become conscious of and to reveal that divine 
essence which renders each human being a vital 
member of the larger whole ; therefore, the aim of 
all education should be the arousing, strengthening, 
and cultivation of the religious sense ; the sense that 
brings the soul of man into ever-more living unity 
with God, and hence with nature and humanity. 

Since growth into unity, into the filial and broth- 
erly relations, is the basis of man’s progress in religious 
culture, the home is the center from which the 
awakening soul must derive its earliest inspiration. 

In his matchless description ofthe elements which 
go to make up the Christian character, the writer of 
II. Peter arranges these in an ascending, and mutually 
dependent series. They are diligence, faith, virtue, 
knowledge, temperance, patience, godliness, love of 
the brethren,—love ; and in the ideal family life will 
be found the developing germ of each. 

In the united home, love and service walk hand 
in hand. The child who meets with no discourage- 
ment in his first feeble efforts to share the parent's 
work, and who imbibes from those around him a sin- 
cere respect for every form of necessary labor, will 
grow into the fuller and diviner partnership, where he 
can say with Jesus, ‘‘ My Father worketh hitherto, 
and I work.” 

Can the youth whose faith in the love and good- 
ness of earthly parenthood remains unshaken, who is 
nurtured even in infancy in the atmosphere of a trust 
which is born of knowledge, who early learns to feel 
the Divine in its human manifestation, and to trace 
the inner links which bind his life to that of nature, 
fail to develop into a knowledge of the Fatherhood 
of God ? 

The child whose home atmosphere breathes truth 
and sincerity, and a profound trust in the dignity and 
sacredness of life, will have had implanted in his na- 
ture the seeds of faith and virtue, which can hardly 
fail to blossom into purity of thought and word and 
deed; but no home into which one child has come 
unwelcomed will teach the lessons of virtue and purity 
in all their deep significance ; for it is not what we say 
and do, so much as what we are, that affects for good 
or ill the young lives entrusted to our care. 

And add to your virtue knowledge. The soul of 
the universe is one, but manifests itself in countless 
forms, therefore he who would come into conscious 
relationship with the Father in his unity and diversity, 
—must learn from field and forest, from the inspired 
writings of the past, from works of art and music, 
which reveal the spirits of the masters animated by 
the divine and all pervading life, from ever present 
humanity, and in vital connection with all these from 
revelations to his divine, unfolding nature—the lessons 
of a universe. 
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Froebel says: ‘From every point, from every 
object of nature, there is a way to God. The 
things of nature form a more beautiful ladder between 
heaven and earth than that seen by Jacob; nota one 
sided ladder leading in one direction, but an all-sided 
one, leading in all directions. Not in dreams is it 
seen ; it is permanent ; it surrounds us on all sides. 
It is decked with flowers and angels with children’s 
eyes beckon us towards it.”’ 

Through knowledge man will be led to temper- 
ance,—the right use of all his God-given powers. 
The parent finds in nature an invaluable helper in 
inspiring the child with respect and reverence for 
these, for it is full of lessons of creative activity 
through which he may early learn to feel himself in 
very truth a co-worker with God. 

Diligence, faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, 
patience, these are the buds which nurtured in the 
family life develop into the strong plant godliness, 
whose blossoms—love of the brethren—will ripen by 
and by into that all-embracing love in whose pure light 
harsh judgment, narrow patriotism, war, and inhu- 
manity, will fade as phantoms of the night. 

To the home we must look for the earliest annun- 
ciation of our peace principles. The little differences 
arbitrated there may have a greater part to play in 
the affairs of nations than we are wont to think, and 
it is well to earnestly consider lest any feeling of in- 
justice done wound that love of the brethren, which 
is ripening into the eternal love; lest exercise of ar- 
bitrary power destroy the living’ unity which it is the 
mission of the family to reveal ; for the germ of all 
religious culture lies within the human soul, needing 
only the right environment for its unfolding. 

In the daily family reunion so strongly urged by 
Isaac Clothier, the child, conscious as yet only of this 
earthly unity, awakens to a dim presentiment of an 
‘* All Fatherhood.” /m ¢his and in united effort for a 
common purpose lies its essential value. 

Since this is but one of the sources of religious 
culture, a serious mistake may be made in over-esti- 
mating its importance, and in limiting the opportunity 
for united family intercourse to the usual forms of a 
devotional meeting. That alone can be helpful which 
is sustained by living interest, and whatever has de- 
generated into a mere form is not only useless but 
dangerous. 

In those homes, and those only, whose family life 
is an enlarging circle, whose atmosphere of purity 
and faith creates profound trust in the sacredness of 
life, and the dignity of service, in which the parents’ 
interests and the child’s are one, and family love and 
sympathy are broadening into a feeling of universal 
brotherhood—shall we find the truest type of that 
religious culture which will bring man into oneness 
with the Eternal Good. 


IF you trust in God and yourself, you can sur- 
mount every obstacle. Do not yield to restless anx- 
iety. One must not always be asking what may hap- 
pen to one in life, but one must advance-fearlessly and 
bravely.—Prince Bismarck. 

















PRINCIPLES AND TESTIMONIES OF 
FRIENDS. 
TentH Montu g, 1898.—No. 41. 
PRAYER. 
GOLDEN TeExt.—O thou that hearest prayer, unto thee 
shall all flesh come.—Ps. 65: 2. 

Tue condition of the soul necessary for the breathing 
of a true prayer is one that is difficult to describe in 
words. It must be realized in the line of individual 
experience to enable each to understand the full im- 
port of this state of feeling. It comes to us, perhaps, 
oftener in times of deep trial and suffering, for then 
we are made more fully conscious of our finite condi- 
tion, and of our complete dependence upon God. 
Hence a willingness is begotten to ask for, and an 
anxiety is felt to know of, the strength arising from 
direct communion with our Father through the 
avenue of His Holy Spirit. 

When thoughts having their origin in our rebel- 
lious natures are made subservient to the operation of 
the spirit of our Heavenly Father, when our wills 
are blended in his will and made as one, then meas- 
urably are we brought to realize that our bodies are 
his temples, and our hearts his home, and that to 
make these a fit abiding place for such a guest, there 
must be a complete surrender of all desires arising 
from our material nature. 

These desires can not be annihilated, but being of 
a lower order must, by Divine appointment, be made 
subservient to the wants and necessities of our higher 
spiritual natures. Hence the Psalmist wrote, ‘‘O 


thou that hearest prayer, unto thee shall all flesh 
come.” 

The ministry of suffering is said to be the most 
powerful and efficient of any, in bringing us to a true 
sense of our nothingness; but this would be less 
needed if we would more frequently raise our thoughts 
in thankfulness to our Father, when his bounty is 


being poured out upon us without stint. When life’s 
pathway seems strewn with roses, and all conditions 
affecting our happiness appear most favorable, we are 
too prone to forget the duties we owe to our God, 
and allow ourselves to float along in dreamy repose, 
nezlecting the necessity of gathering, during sun- 
shine, the strength needed to enable us to bear our 
future trials. 

From material nature we learn that in the wise 
ordering of Providence, the great storehouses of 
power are not formed and filled just at the time when 
it seems most opportune to use their contents, but 
their boundaries were marked in the early period of 
the world’s existence, and added power has been ac- 
cumulating steadily, until just when most needed, it 
becomes known to man. 

So if the overflowing of the Divine Spirit into the 
reservoirs of our souls is not obstructed, but all the 
avenues of its entrance kept open, there will be such 
an accumulation of light and power, that no cloud, 
however dark, will be able to obscure it. The light 
of God’s Holy Spirit is ever shining, and the most 
fruitful avenue for its entrance into the individual soul 
is that of earnest prayer. 

Let us not for one moment allow the thought to 
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find lodgment in our minds that we can by the most 
earnest petition, change a single fiat of God, or stay 
his hand in the administration of judgment. 

The change to be wrought by prayer is with us, 
and this will be effected by a gradual unfolding of 
our capacity to receive and assimilate the spiritual 
bread, given to satisfy the craving of our higher 
nature. 

The condition of prayer should be sought oftener 
than the returning morning. If he who was endowed 
with the fullest measure of his Father's Spirit, and 
through its influence was enabled to live the most 
perfect life, fcund it necessary very often to retire 
from the busy scenes of life, and for long hours pour 
out in earnest pleading the desire felt for the strength 
which came only from his Father, how much more 
necessary is it for us, diligently to strive for sucha 
condition of soul as will enable us to know the value 
of an abiding in the true vine. 

One who knew whereof he spoke, says that “ this 
is the most solemn and important of all our duties, 
and can only be peformed aright as we wait upon 
God and receive from him a knowledge of our con- 
dition, and a sense of our wants. We are then 
enabled to ask for food convenient for us, which will 
be given to us in due season, for He grants the prayer 
that is made according to his will. As the little 
child looks to its parent for food and is prompted by 
hunger to ask for it, so the soul that is born again of 
the spirit, and is brought into a state of humble 
childlike obedience, cries to our Heavenly Father for 
spiritual bread, and the spontaneous breathing of the 
soul thus poured forth is acceptable in the Divine 
sight.” 

Children sometimes ask of parents that which the 
latter know is not best for the development of the 
child-life, and in such cases, the parent uses every 
proper effort to turn the thought of the child away 
from the subject, to something more consistent with 
its real needs, although to the undeveloped view of 
the child, that which is asked for, seems really that 
most needed. After developments, however, clearly 
demonstrate that the best interest of the child was 
subserved by withholding the thing sought. So, oft- 
times we may petition our Heavenly Father to grant 
us that which we feel would satisfy some craving of 
our nature, and waiting long without experiencing its 
gratification, find ourselves giving way to feelings of 
disappointment and, perhaps, even to reproachfulness. 
But on close examination of ourselves and our inten- 
tions we find these petitions arose solely within the 
province of the mind, and as such could not be classed 
as true prayer; this must and does arise from an 
earnest want felt within the soul, and a consciousness 
of the one power able to supply the want, and when 
this is repeated by the lips it will be accompanied by 
such heart beats as will bring us into the closest 
sympathy with the author of our being, and enable 
us to say, ‘Not my will, but thine be done.” 
“ Neither our prayers nor our lives would be so poor, 
if we would only remember that the true motive of 
prayer should be to decome and not to ge¢.”” 








Ihe Friend, Philadelphia. 

KEEPING A MEETING OPEN ALONE. 

A PRIVATE letter from England contains this passage : | 
‘““We went first to Poole, an ancient settlement for 
Friends, with a fine old meeting-house in which 
George Fox preached. One aged Friend goes now, 
and keeps his meeting open alone.”’ 

Word of this testimony is worth sending across 
the Atlantic. We might send back a similar instance, 
that of Pottstown meeting-house in Pennsylvania, 
where for some years Rebecca Potts faithfully at- 
tended to her privilege of worship “‘alone.”” During 
one of her solitary sittings in the meeting-house, a 
stranger of another denomination came in and sat 
there also. At length he opened his mouth in en- 
couragement of her course, assuring her of the im- 
pressive testimony it had borne to his own mind and 
among her townsmen. He exhorted her to continue 
faithful in this public Divine service to the end of her 
ability. At length one after another joined her and the 
number has increased at times to some twenty-five 
attenders, sitting usually without vocal ministry. 

Another instance goes farther. Many of us are 
familiar with the recital sometimes given by the late 
Samuel Bettle whenever members of a meeting would 
repine at its reduced state, and he would remark: 
“ But it has not come down to the dog yet.” This 
he would explain by instancing a meeting which be- 
came so reduced as to be attended by only one man 
accompanied by his dog. At length the man died, 
but the dog continued his attendance at the regular 
times as before. Neighbors taking notice of this felt 
rebuked through the dog’s apparent faithfulness ; so 
that one and another began to attend the meeting, 
with the result of reéstablishing the holding of that 
meeting with a goodly number. 

Other instances of single faithfulness may occur to 
the minds of our readers, and a collection of them 
might form a basis of peculiarly valuable instruction. 

This keeping one’s meeting open.alone presents 
to the surrounding public a far more pointed testi- 
mony to the true nature of right worship than a meet- 
ing observed to be in company with others. Under 
other systems than ours “ worship” is arranged to 
consist in performances of others or with others ;— 
who must be present, else their worship cannot be 
held. Under our view, worship consists in direct in- 
tercourse with the Father of Spirits alone. However 
many fellow-beings may be sitting with us, it is the 
individual's exercise or state before the Lord, under 
the immediate operation of his Divine Spirit, that con- 
stitutes his worship. The presence of others than 
Christ does not make the season one of worship for 
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the individual, the absence of them all does not 
undo it. 
To quote from a recent publication by James 


Wood: “ A meeting for worship is not primarily the 
coming together of the congregation, as many per- 
sons come together for other meetings, but it is their 
meeting with the Lord. The congregation is always 
the congregation of the Lord. This explains why a 


Friends’ meeting may be held, and many times has 
been regularly held, with but one human being pres- 
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ent—a thing quite impossible upon any other basis of 
public worship.” 

While we lament that condition of a neighbor- 
hood in which a meeting has to be held by one—for 
even that is a meeting when held with Christ ;—yet 
when an individual thus occupies the place in which 
he is left to serve alone, we would encourage him to 
prize his opportunity as extending a peculiarly telling 
testimony over the hearts of neighbors, whether they 
show their being touched by it or not. It is valuable 
public instruction on the nature of Divine worship, 
its independence of priestly intermediation, the im- 
mediate communion of the soul with its God, its 
freedom in Spirit from man or forms or words, and 
the truth that every one of us must give account of 
himself singly to God. 

Thus meeting alone as a practice, in one’s meet- 
ing-house, it is impossible not, in a deep and spiritual 
sense, to be in a much larger meeting ;—to be meet- 
ing with the hearts and consciences of so much of 
the whole public as may take knowledge of it. The 
more singly, the more public, by the very uniqueness 
of the testimony ;—‘‘a spectacle to angels, and to 
men. 

How recreant, then, to duty and to public good 
is that single Friend in the neighborhood of any of 
our abandoned meeting-houses, who does not say, 
‘‘ Let others do as they may, as for me I will serve 
the Lord alone, if need be, in this matter of public 
Divine worship.”’ We doubt if he or she would long 
sit there alone, ‘‘ Not alone, for the Father is with 
me,’’ would be the sweet assurance of the worship- 
ping soul. But it would be strange if, also, in most 
such places, others should not one by one add them- 
selves to his company in this engagement. 

A meeting-house stands as a reproach to any 
members, however few, in its neighborhood, who 
suffer it to be usually abandoned. There are such in 
our knowledge, within practicable reach of six or 
nine or more members. Nothing can explain their 
non-holding of the meetings but unworthy reasons ; 
either the neglect of the spirit of worship in them, 
or that wrong persuasion that it requires others to be 
present in order to realize worship, or a forgetting 
that we owe something to our Lord as a testimony 
for the Truth among men in this respect, or too often 
a remembering, “‘ when thou bringest thy gift to the 
altar, that thy neighbor hath aught against thee.” 
Oh, this poisoned memory of unlovely relations with 
neighbors, so that we cannot worship with them! 
‘‘ Be reconciled with thy brother, then come and offer 
thy gift ;’’ and encourage him to come and offer his. 

For we are members one of another, and public 
worship cannot be regarded as in its fully normal 
condition without the assembling of the members 
together in this united communion. A healthy body 
must have its members well assembled, each in its 
own function, that the Divine service may pass 
through them unto the edifying of the body in love. 
And any break of love and unity made by a member 
is a violence to worship “in the unity of the Spirit 
and the bond of peace.” If one member suffer, 
whether injured or injuring, all the members suffer 
with it. 
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We repeat: wherever there is one Friend or 
former attender within reach of a Friends’ meeting- 
house, may he or she be strengthened to visit it reg- 
ularly for Divine worship ; and where there are the 
two or the three left, will they not be persuaded to 
return to the public testimony for spiritual worship, 
and witness that the Master is there in the midst of 
them?” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A VISIT TO NANTUCKET. 

Tue Island of Nantucket lies thirty miles or more 
out from the mainland, and out of sight of other land. 
It is low and sandy, with the highest “hill” only 91 
feet above the sea level. Some thirty years ago it 
was ‘‘discovered,’’ in the sense of being visited as a 
health resort, and the number of summer visitors has 
gone on increasing as each appreciative traveler re- 
turns and sends his friends, so that last summer there 
were as many as ten thousand voyagers to the island. 

Nantucket was settled as early as 1660 by pion- 
eers from the mainland, who found several hundred 
Indians in possession, of whom the land was pur- 
chased as well as of the white “ proprietors.”’ Its 
subsequent history is briefly as follows: The settlers, 
including the Coffins, Swains, Husseys, Macys, Star- 
bucks, Colemans, Folgers, all names still associated 
with Nantucket, were employed in farming and fish- 
ing. They early commenced to capture whales in 
small boats from the shore, and in 1715 six small 
sloops were engaged in this work. The number of 


vessels and the importance of the industry increased 
rapidly, until at the time of the Revolution there were 


150 vessels, manned by 2,025 men, engaged. By 
about 1840 the whaling industry had reached its high 
tide of prosperity, and from that on it began to de- 
cline. The discovery of petroleum, the growing 
scarcity of whales, a fire which almost consumed the 
town of Nantucket, and the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, all contributed to the downfall of whaling, and 
with that went the remarkable prosperity of the island. 
In later years, however, the annually returning crowds 
of summer visitors offer a much safer and scarcely less 
important source of income to a large portion of the 
“‘ natives,’’ as those born and bred on the island call 
themselves and are called. 

As a summer resort Nantucket has many advan- 
tages. The climate, especially in the late summer 
and fall, is delightful, and the two weeks which came 
under my observation did not show the thermometer 
over 74 degrees or under 66 at any time, day or 
night ; the uniformity with which it clung to 70 de- 
grees wasremarkable. In the early summer the fogs 
are said to be unpleasant, but we did not experience 
them. The bathing is good, although the sand, 
which is very coarse, does not pack and make a hard 
beach, so that it is rather fatiguing to walk on it. 
There are numerous pleasant drives, some new 
bicycle paths, and good sailing and fishing. We 
found the flora much more extensive and interesting 
than we had been led to anticipate, and the moors 
beautiful in their varied carpetings and ever changing 
colors. In some of our drives there were miles and 
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miles of the beautiful meal plum (Ursa bacca), with its 
dark glossy leaves and bright red berries. Bouncing 
Bet, (Sapfonaria officinalis), grows in its cheery fa- 
miliarity close around the houses, in the yards and 
wayside wastes of the town. The genista and ladies’ 
tresses were both in bloom during our stay, and what 
was not occupied with these and many other inter- 
esting friends, was filled in with the little yellow St. 
Andrew’s cross. The swamps abounded in the 
purple pickerel-weed, and, (at one end of the island) 
in mosquitoes—we did not find them in the town, 
however. 

The absence of woods is one drawback. Tradi- 
tion says that the early settlers found some on the 
island, and in the old buildings are some good sized 
native timbers, but it was soon cut away, and except 
in the shelter of the town, and farm-buildings, there 
are no trees worthy of the name. About 1850, pines 
were systematically planted, and since that time also, 
but I did not see any over 15 feet in height. Farm- 
ing is carried on in parts of the island and root crops 
do very well, as they are safe from the wind. The 
corn was of a sturdy, little variety, that looked un- 
happy, but was well eared. 

The Island of Nantucket contains about 30,000 
acres, and is shaped like a new moon, with the ends 
of the crescent pointing north, and the town on the 
north side nearly equidistant from the two points. In 
its heyday of prosperity there were about 10,000 
people in the town, but now there are about 4,000. 
The houses are mainly frame, shingled sides and all, 
and the narrow streets, with the houses close upon 
them, wind and turn bewilderingly. 

The social history of the people of the island 
would make an interesting chapter by one familiar 
with the subject. Two interesting facts are the pres- 
ence of the Portuguese, quite a colony of them, drawn 
there in the whaling days, and yet forming a considera- 
ble portion of the inhabitants. There are colored peo- 
ple, who used to live in a part of the town called Guinea, 
denoting the origin of most, though some of them 
found here a safe terminal station on the Underground 
Railroad. Perhaps it is hardly fair to those who are 
left, to say that all the bright young men leave the 
island to seek in more promising fields, their means 
of livelihood ; but I was assured that many of them 
come back to spend their last days in their early 
homes. I could not help feeling that the entertain- 
ing of numerous boarders was not the very best 
mental and moral developer, for the men, particularly, 
who it seemed to me in some few cases, were some- 
what like a spider, lying in wait and ready to prey 
upon us, the unwary flies. ‘‘The season’s very 
short,’”’ one said, “‘and we must make the most of it.’’ 
There is as much intelligence and culture, perhaps 
more, to be found among the older and well to do 
Nantucketers, as in any community of its size, and 
during the winters, when the summer “‘ flies” have 
gone, hospitality and social commingling have full 
sway. ‘“ During the summer,” a young woman ‘na- 
tive said to me, ‘‘ we draw up into our shells.” 

The present Friends’ meeting-house is owned by 
the Nantucket Historical Society, as a place of exhibit 
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for relics of the olden times on the island. We at- 
tended meeting, First-day morning, in the sitting-room 
of Eunice Paddock, an ancient Friend, and I believe 
one of but two or three remaining. There were two 
other families present, including Hulda Bonwill, known 
to some of our Friends asa faithful worker for many 
years among the Indians in the Indian-Territory, and 
the meeting made a total of seven, counting three in 
our party. Not so many years ago, there were two 
strong monthly meetings, with about 1,400 members. 
From a young woman decended from Friends, and 
from Bulletin No. 1 of the Nantucket Historical So- 
ciety, I learned what were some of the causes of the 
decline of Friends in the Island. 

Thomas Chalkley was one of the first ministering 
Friends to visit Nantucket, in 1698, and in 1704, 
Nathaniel and Mary Starbuck were convinced of 
Friends’ principles and were the first ministers. The 
Society grew rapidly, and in 1708 a yearly meeting 
was established, which lasted for seventy years. Dur- 
ing this period it is said that over five hundred minis- 
ters and their companions visited the island. In the 
early part of this century the Society had reached its 
greatest strength, and soon after the decline began. 

While part of it must be ascribed to the inroads 
of other religious bodies, the many losses through 
what now seems a harsh enforcement of the discipline, 
and the removal of Friends to the mainland, the great 
cause of decline was undoubtedly the several separa- 
tions which occurred amongst them. Nantucket was 
the only place in New England where there was any 
division along the lines which shook Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, and here about three-fourths of the 
membership remained in sympathy with 4th and Arch 
Street Friends. Our body of Friends has now entirely 
disappeared as an organized meeting. In 1845 the 
larger body of the Friends was again divided by the 
Wilbur and Gurney controversy, the larger part going 
with the Wilbur party. In 1863 the Wilbur Friends 
of New England were again thrown into confusion 
and controversy, and Nantucket Meeting found itself 
out of unity with New England Yearly Meeting, and 
by 1894 but one member remained of this body, and 
their meeting-house was sold to the Historical Society. 
It was at the home of this Friend, I believe, that our 
First-day meeting was held. The books of record 
containing the Nantucket births, marriages, and deaths 
were held by this meeting and were taken away from 
the island, and are now in the custody of a Friend in 
Lynn. Some of the descendants of Friends in Nan- 
tucket complain that they are denied access to their 
books, and that a request of the Nantucket Historical 
Society to copy them for the use of those on the Island 
has been denied. At present there are two members, 
remnants of the Gurney meeting, and they have a 
meeting-house which is used for worship occasionally. 
Although as a body they have practically disappeared, 
the influence of Friends seemed to me to still be felt 
in the quietness, plainness, and sobriety of the people. 

We, of course, looked for Lucretia Mott's birth- 
place, but the house is no longer standing. 

Benjamin Franklin’s mother, Abiah Folger, was of 
Nantucket, as also were Charles J. Folger, once Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Maria Mitchell, the astronomer 
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of Vassar, Jacob Barker, and quite a number of others 
of lesser fame. Nantucket has a judge of its county 
court, and but one lawyer. The jail is mostly unoc 
cupied, one of its late occupants being a woman, who 
was allowed to go home Second-days to do her wash- 


ing, so some one told us. 


To us Nantucket had a charm all its own, and 
while we did not feel as a young woman who lives 
there said she did, that her only grudge against nature 
was that she was not born in Nantucket, still we liked 
it so well that we hope to return soon for a longer and 
more intimate visit. A. oak 

Nantucket, Eighth momh 23. 


RELIGIOUS CONFERENCE OUTLINE. 
( Conclusion.) 
SIXTH-DAY morning, Eighth month 26. The discussion of 
the paper read by R. Barclay Spicer on ‘‘ Small Meetings and 
Isolated Friends’ was continued. 

O. EDWARD JANNEY : | think there is a great gain for us in 
these papers. We have reached a time when we are not 
afraid to tell the truth right out in meeting ; and a good many 
little truths have offered this morning. It seems to me that 
the minister has great duties to perform : one of them is to 
give God's message, as it comes into the soul, out to the 
people who need that message ; and another function is to 
stir up the meetings where he goes. I believe that the minis- 
ter who goes to a meeting, and preaches and leaves that 
meeting, has not fully done his duty. An important part is to 
stir up that meeting to do something—to get to work. Now 
what causes our small meetings? 1| ask, because if we can't 
get at the cause, we cannot very often cure. One cause is 
emigration. ‘That we cannot help. Another cause is, that 
Friends do not carry out their principles in their lives as they 
ought to do. That reflects on the meeting ; the peoplein the 
neighborhood see it, and they see that the Friends are not al- 
together honest. There may be some high, prominent mem- 
bers, too, who are not entirely filled with the truth, who are 
not entirely carrying out our principles ; that pulls down the 
meeting. I know of meetings almost ruined by a quarrel be- 
tween two members. If our members are disputing, the 
people in the neighborhood who might come to us are driven 
away. How are we to increase these small meetings? That 
is the important point. Not through the ministry, except so 
far as | have indicated ; but by individual effort. 

You will remember there was a time when the Society of 
Friends consisted of only one member,—George Fox. | sup- 
pose every individual here ought to do as George Fox did. 
Suppose we were to go out on the highways and in the streets, 
around through the lanes of the city, everywhere, and preach 
the gospel and try to bring the people to the truth—supposing 
every individual in this audience should do that, representing, 
as you do, dozens of these smaller meetings! That is the 
point ; each individual must get down to work ; each indi- 
vidual must do the work of the pastor—must go out visiting in 
his neighborhood ; must draw in the people not of our faith. 
Go and see them in love ; explain our principles to them and 
try to bring them in. One earnest Friend in each neighbor. 
hood should be able to build up any small meeting. 

ABRAHAM SHOEMAKER : I feel I would be derelict to duty 
if I dil not give expression to a few thoughts on these excel- 
lent papers. In relation to the first one read, though minis- 
ters may labor, yet if we don't go to our meetings feeling that 
it isour meeting, that we are willing to receive the impressions 
that the Father makes upon us, and to do the best that we 
can, then, no matter how eloquent our minister may be, it will 
become irksome and tiresome. We must have the strong 
purpose within our own bosoms if we expect to be really 
strengthened by thus mingling together. It is so tiresome to 
the individual that feels the responsibility of giving utterance 
every First-day and hearing none in response. The Master 
has said beautifully, ‘‘It is better to give than to receive."’ 
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Dear ones, you don’t know what you rob yourselves of by 
simply sitting listlessly and feeling that you are to be fed, in- 
stead of feeding, It is our duty, individually, to pay close at- 
tention to these monitions of the divine presence ; and as we 
feel these heart-throbs, let us give them utterance, and our 
meetings will well up with new life and we will become a 
powerful people. 
FUNCTIONS OF THE MINISTER. 

JouN J. CORNELL: I| want to say a few words in regard to 
the function of the minister. There is, as remarked by 
Barclay Spicer, too much dependence uponthe ministry. We 
are not responsible for the building up of the meeting. We 
are simply servants of God and servants of our brethren. 
We are only instruments in God's hand to help perform the 
work. And here is where one of the difficulties lies in rela- 
tion to these meetings. We are too apt to pin our faith upon 
the minister's sleeve in regard to what he may express, and 
look to him as the leader, from whom, or by whom, the 
meeting is to be sustained and gathered. We want to get 
this idea out of the mind, and instead of leaders, recognize 
that we are merely servants. There was one other point, al- 
luded to by Dr. Janney ; that in traveling abroad we should 
not have half done our work when we have borne the Lord's 
message—that we should stir up the people. I do not agree 
with that position. When we go bearing the Lord's message 
and have done the Lord's work—left that message—we have 
done our work. And you must bear in mind that we must 
not expect that the seed sown will immediately bear fruit. It 
takes time for all seed to germinate ; it takes time for the 
plant to grow ; for it to blossom ; forthe fruit to form and 
ripen; and we know not what may be the after effect when 
the proper seed is sown. We are simply servants in the hand 
of the Lord; and having done our work we must leave it for 
Him to water, to nourish, and to harvest the crop. 

EDWARD COALE: I have not had full unity with some 
things that have been said ; and as to some things that have 
been read here this morning I am on the other side of the 
fence. The Lord has no use for a despondent people. | 
don't like to hear this talk about dwindling and dying socie- 
ties. Ihave seen of the past and I see of the present. 
When I see young men, strong men, as we have seen them, 
in our various gatherings here, from this platform, fearlessly 
and boldly declaring the truth—I would say young women, 
too—fearlessly and boldly declaring the truth, not simply as 
their fathers saw it, nor their mothers, nor their grandfathers, 
nor the Society, but have simply, forcibly declared the truth 
as they understood it, I have felt that when this young life 
goes out that is living to-day and notes the need, much will 
be done, that when we see them in such numbers we have no 
cause for despondency. The like was not known twenty or 
thirty years ago, of the young men and young women stand- 
ing in the forefront of battle, as we see them do to-day. Why 
should we be despondent? George Fox, unaided and alone, 
as the first exponent of the principles of the Society of 
Friends, gathered 40,000 Friends in ten years. One man 
shall lead a thousand and put ten thousand to flight. We 
find this hardy young people coming up in our isolated homes ; 
we find them daring to stand forth and proclaim the glorious 
message of peace. We find that here, my friends, not only 
from their religious ministrations, but from the reports of the 
West, where for years they have been struggling to uphold 
and proclaim the principles and the testimonies of the 
Society of Friends. Let us not be discouraged, but look on 
the bright side, with the glorious thought that God still loves 
and ever will preserve his people and his truth. 

Mercy GRIFFITH HAMMOND: I am so glad to have heard 
Barclay Spicer’s paper. Some of us work very hard in our 
little country meetings and get very much discouraged ; but 
I think we will go home and feel better by it. I was going 
to say that I think one great reason that the country meetings 
do not grow more is that the members do not see the value of 
our principles for the world. They think they are all well 
enough for themselves, but that nobody who was not born a 
Friend can appreciate them. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSES. 
ANNA M. JACKSON: There is something which has been 
in my thought for many years; and that is, that in each 
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neighborhood the Friends’ meeting-house should be made the 
center of activity. It is not at all consistent with any princi- 
ple of the Society of Friends that a Friends’ meeting-house 
should be closed except for the short time when it is opened 
for a First-day and a mid-week meeting. Every good move- 
ment in every neighborhood should be in some way associated 
with the Friends’ meeting-house ; and | look forward to the 
time when every cause that is truly working for the uplifting 
of the people shall feel sure that a hearing can be obtained 
there. I want it so that every real reformer can say, ‘‘ Well, 
we can get the Friends’ meeting-house for our meeting.’’ [| 
am sure it was a great thing when the Baltimore meeting- 
house was opened a few years ago for the Purity Conference. 
It is an encouraging thing that the convention, which our 
friend Aaron M. Powell lately went to attend, in London, 
was held in the Friends’ meeting-house,—that the Peace 
Association met in the Friends’ meeting-house in Philadel- 
phia. I think that Friends in every neighborhood, if there 
are but one or two, can make themselves felt and can in- 
crease the influence of the Society by being willing to open 
their meeting-house to aid good undertakings. Iam sure 
every one present will have a feeling of love and gratefulness 
to our Friends of the other body, here in this town, for offer- 
ing us so freely the use of their meeting-house. The house is 
something that has come down to our own isolated Friends, 
in many neighborhoods—if they have nothing else, they 
have the meeting-house of their fathers. 

SARAH R. MATTHEWS: May we not rejoice at this awak- 
ening? Are there any among us who have attended these 
several Conferences that are ready to say that the mission of 
this body is ended? Are we ready to sell our birthright for a 
mess of pottage? Can we not rejoice at the gentle evidences 
of our Heavenly Father's love, touching so many hearts, and 
awakening them to an individual responsibility ? May we re- 
joice together at this time ! 

EMILY P. YEO: I want to just endorse the thought by our 
friend from Illinois, and say that we certainly feel that there 
is no cause for discouragement ; and I wish to endorse and 
emphasize three things that I have heard at these Conferences. 
One is, that it takes but one Friend to start a meeting; it 
takes but two Friends to organize a First-day school; and 
that it takes but three to start a Young Friends’ Association. 
I have thought, in looking over this large gathering of people, 
if each one here gathered would feel that they were the 
centers of a meeting somewhere in the country neighborhoods 
—wherever it may be—that then the meeting can be gathered ; 
the First-day school can be gathered; the Young Friends’ 
Association can be gathered. 

EpWARD B. RAwson: | have a practical suggestion to 
offer. The New York and Philadelphia and Baltimore yearly 
meetings have a good many isolated Friends, —members living 
in the Western States. I would suggest that these eastern 
meetings send the Illinois Yearly Meeting a list of all their 
members residing within the geographical territory of the 
Illinois Yearly Meeting ; and the same to the Indiana and 
Ohio ; so that the Friends who are isolated in the West may 
be brought in touch with the western Friends, who understand 
their conditions as we in the east do not: not to cut them off 
our list of membership or relieve ourselves of any responsi- 
bility for them, but put them in touch with those who are 
closer to them, and with those with whom they might work 
more efficiently. 

LISTS OF ISOLATED FRIENDS. 

THE CHAIRMAN : Philadelphia Yearly Meeting published 
about three years ago the best compilation that could then be 
made of the names and residences of all detached and iso- 
lated Friends. The clerkis still tracing up many ; but Eliza- 
beth Lloyd, who has charge of the work in Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, says it is difficult, because you cannot get 
responses from all of those Friends. 

Mary H. Wuirtson : It has been intimated that some of our 
meetings are small because our principles are not appreciated. 
The basis of that appreciation is knowledge ; and I can testify 
from experience and from the testimony of others | know that 
if we study,—if we know,—the history, the literature, the 
discipline, the testimonies and principles of our Society, we 


(Concluded on page 710.) 
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LOVE FOR OLD ASSOCIATIONS. 

It is often said that the ceaseless activity and rush of 
our modern life have destroyed, or at least checked, 
the cultivation and perpetuation of friendships; that 
there is no time for the olden-time visiting that ce- 
mented old friends, and opened the way for the 
making of new ones. That the love for old homes 
and by-gone days is fast passing away. 

These—like many other assertions—are but partial 
truths. That the advancements of modern civilization 
have changed many olden-time customs is quite true ; 
we no longer spend days, or weeks, with friends 
whose homes the steam car, and other swift modes of 
travel, have brought within easy reach. But we do 
interchange brief visits and renew friendships, in the 
many opportunities that associated work and worship, 
and social gatherings now furnish. 

That the old 
friends still lives, was most emphatically shown in the 
recent centennial gathering at Willistown, Pa. When 


the call was given for an assembling at that ancient 


love for homes and childhood's 


place of worship, the response came from far and near, 
and the love and interest in old friends was one of the 
drawing chords that gathered so many to that be- 
loved spot. Others, with tender recollections of de- 
parted loved ones laid to rest in the adjoining ground, 
were glad to revisit the spot; and still others, whose 
entire interests were elsewhere, remembered former 
times, and rejoiced to visit for a day this shrine of 
their childhood. It was indeed an object lesson, 
showing the love that exists in the human heart for 
old associations. 

And it teaches another lesson, that of the value 
of training children to attend upon Divine service at 
stated times and seasons, as one of the duties of life. 
Impressions made in youth are lasting, and herein 
lies a great responsibility that parents should ever 
realize, that not alone for themselves, but for all the 
future of their children, there should be cultivated the 
devotional spirit, so that mind and heart may be 
attuned to the things that are eternal and do not 
perish with this earthly life. And the assembling for 
social worship of the Father is one of the ways that 
leads to devotion and to the love of sacred things. 

We are in close accord with the writer of the 
valuable paper read at one of the late Richmond Con- 
ferences, entitled ‘‘ Our smaller meetings,” etc., where 


he says: “A Friends’ meeting-house should be an 
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intellectual and religious and social centre in the 
community,” for we should try to win the love of 
the young for their place of worship, and this love 
will last when added years bring added cares, and 
they perhaps be far from the haunts of youth, yet it 
will be lovingly cherished as ‘‘A Haunt of Ancient 


’ 


Peace.’ 


THERE has been a very marked difference be- 
tween ‘‘the close of the war,” this time, and in 1865. 
When the war of the Rebellion ended, there was a 
complete recognition of the fact, universal rejoicing, 
a glad welcome to peace, a feeling that no one would 
ever wish to The 


rapidly mustered out, and peaceful occupations were 


see another war. armies were 


readily resumed by the soldiers. The repeal of the 
war taxation was an object of immediate concern, 
and it was accomplished as rapidly as possible. 

The contrast of 1898 to all this is very apparent. 
There is satisfaction at the cessation of war, but there 
is no general feeling of confidence that war troubles 
are really past. A great increase of the army and a 
large increase of the navy are in view. Many regi- 
ments of the volunteers are to be retained in the 
service. The adventurous schemes to which we have 
committed ourselves in the acquisition of new terri- 
tory involve most certainly many trials, difficulties, 
and dangers. The onerous and annoying taxes im- 
posed for war purposes are to be continued. 

These are some of the contrasts. They are cause 
for lament: 


BIRTHS. 
SMITH.—At Weldon, Montgomery county, Pa., Seventh 


month 31, 1898, to Frederick J. and Caroline Thomas Smith, 
a son, who is named Joseph H. 


WILLIAMS.—At Media, Pa., Ninth month 13, 1898, to 
John J. and Alice Roberts Williams, a daughter, who is named 


Frances Baker. 


DEATHS. 

BRIGGS.—Suddenly, at her boarding-home, at the resi- 
dence of Mahlon P. Scarborough, in Newtown, Bucks county, 
Pa., Ninth month 21, 1898, Rachel Briggs, in the 84th year of 
her age. 

Although she was not a member of the Society, she was a 
Friend, and for many years in her early life was a teacher in 
Friends’ schools in and near Philadelphia, and was an at- 
tender of their meetings when health permitted. The remains 
were interred in Friends’ grave-yard at Wrightstown on the 
23d, where her brother-in-law, John Knowles, was for so 
many years care-taker. 


BURTON.—In West Philadelphia, Sixth-day, Ninth month 
23, 1898, Elizabeth C. Burton, aged 80 years. 

Interment at Fallsington Friends’ ground, Bucks county, 
Penna. 

ELFRETH.—At Haddonfield, N. J., Ninth month 16, 
1898, Joseph Elfreth, in his 75th year; a useful rember of 


the other body of Friends, a grandson of the late Caleb 
Pierce, of Philadelphia. 
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FURMAN.—In Trenton, New Jersey, Ninth month 21 
1898, Phebe A. Furman, daughter of the late George M. and 
Margaret Furman, aged 78 years ; a member of Chesterfield 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

KIRK.—In Buckingham Valley, Bucks county, Pa., Ninth 
month 20, 1898, Wilson Kirk, aged 81 years. 

Interment at Wrightstown Friends’ ground. 

MAGILL.—At Swarthmore, Pa., Ninth month 22, 1898, 
Sarah W., wife of Dr. Edward H. Magill ; a member of 
Swarthmore Monthly Meeting. 

Interment at Solebury Friends’ ground, Bucks county, 
Pa., on the 24th. 

MARTINDALE.—At her home in Calvert, Md., Eighth 
month 25, 1898, Ellen Singley Martindale, in her 86th year, 
after a long life of unselfish devotion to the duties made 
manifest. 

She was for many years an elder and faithful attender of 
meeting, while health permitted. It was the privilege of the 
writer to be with her nearly two weeks previous to her decease. 
And we reverently believe her purified spirit has found rest 
in the mansion prepared, giving the comforting assurance to 
questions asked, that ‘‘ all was peace, nothing but peace.’’— 
That she ‘‘no longer desired earthly nourishment, but soon 
would be seated at her Heavenly Father's table with the 
loved ones passed on before.’" And as the things of this life 
were receding, she felt ‘*the love of her Saviour to be increas- 
ingly precious.’’ 

On the 29th the funeral was held at East Nottingham 
meeting-house, where a large concourse of relatives and 
friends gathered to pay their last tribute of love and respect. 
Fitting testimony was borne to her worth, after which the re- 
mains were laid to rest beside her husband, who had preceded 
her forty-two years. Of her seven children, five are living, 
and were with her when the silent messenger came to conduct 
her into the presence of the unseen. M. 

MATTHEWS.—At Mechanicsville, Bucks county, Pa 
Ninth month 18, 1898, Isaac Matthews, in his 84th year. 

Interment at Buckingham Friends’ ground.‘ : 

NEWLIN.—In Philadelphia, Ninth month 23, 1808, 
Nicholas Howard, infant son of William and Jennie Wilson 


Newlin, and grandchild of Frances J. and the late William 
Newlin. 


? 


SCOTT.—At the home of her daughter, 302 Gray Avenue, 
Greenville, Ohio, Ninth month 22, 1898, Esther Warrington 
Scott, widow of Abner Scott, aged 86 years, 5 months, 4 days. 

[A notice in a local newspaper says : She never fully re- 
covered from a fall on December 17th last, when her left thigh 
bone was broken, and this, coupled with complications arising 
from catarrh of the stomach, gradually undermined her health 
and caused her death. She leaves three daughters and one 
son, surviving ; her husband, an infant son, and a daughter 
having preceded her years ago. The deceased was a native 
of New Jersey, coming to Ohio seventy years ago, and was a 
life-long member of the Society of Friends; and of the 
Women’s Meeting at Westfield was clerk tor twenty-five 
years, and an elder for nearly as many years. The remains 
will be taken to her old home in Preble county and laid 
beside her husband in Westfield Cemetery. ] 


SMITH.—At his home at Macedon Centre, N. Y., on 
Sixth-day, Ninth month 16, 1898, Gurdon T. Smith, aged 92 
years,4 months, and 13 days; a valued elder of Farmington 
Executive Meeting. 

Interment in the family lot at Palmyra Cemetery. 

WALES.—At his home in Harveysburg, Warren county, 
Ohio, at midnight, the close of the 15th day of the Ninth 
month, 1898, lacking less than two days of being 86 years and 
1 month old, Thomas M. Wales, a birthright member with 
Friends. 

Though during part of his time he did not outwardly 
preserve his right in the Society, yet he lived a life of 
eminent worthiness. He served two terms as a member of 
the Ohio House of Representatives, and held numerous posi- 
tions of public and private trust, all fulfilled with unquestioned 
fidelity. Many poor, and widowed, and orphans, have had 
the benefit of his charitable and wise counsel, and he has 
been to them a minister of consolation, a helper in time of 








need, and to all a conspicuous example of geniality, patience, 
and composure. He has departed, invariably respected and 
beloved, leaving a widow and two sisters, the latter two, 
Nancy I. Butterworth, of Fosters, Ohio, and Jane F. Nichol- 
son, of Indianapolis, Indiana, aged, respectively &9 and 92 
years. ©. Bs 

WHITELEY.—At her home, near Lagro, Wabash county, 
Indiana, Eighth month 19, 1898, Anna Eliza Whiteley, wife 
of Edward H. Whiteley, and daughter of William and Mar- 
garet Ferris, aged 64 years. 

She was a great sufferer for many years with rheumatism. 
She was a member of Maple Grove Monthly Meeting, Indiana. 

WHITELEY.—At the home of his son, in Huntington, 
Indiana, Ninth month 16, 1898, Edward H. Whiteley, son of 
Isaac and Lydia A. Whiteley, aged 74 years ; a member of 
Maple Grove Monthly Meeting of Friends, Indiana. 


SARAH H.,. 


Sarah H. Pierce, of Philadelphia, a beloved friend of 
many years, has, during our absence in England, passed on 
to the larger life beyond. 

An exemplary, devoted Friend, she prized highly her re- 
ligious home in our Society. She rejoiced muchin the new- 
ness of life among us, and the evidences of growth and pro- 
gress in our Society in recent years, and especially in the in- 
terest and useful activity on the part of our younger members. 
Her interest and zeal to attend meetings and to discharge her 
accustomed committee service during her recent years of in- 
validism, under difficulties and physical limitations which 
would have discouraged most others, was as pathetic as it was 
unusual. She was in her rarely beautiful, inspiring life and 
character, a helpful object-lesson to many, and illustrated the 
value of her simple spiritual faith by its blessed fruition. She 
had wonderful patience with much suffering, and ministered 
most helpfully to the sorrowing by her own remarkable good 
cheer. As few can, she could bear the searching test: ‘‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them.’’ 

My acquaintance with her began in my very young man- 
hood, in connection with the Anti-slavery movement, and in 
the Bristol home of the family of Cyrus and Ruth Pierce. 
She was at an early period, when much persecution of aboli- 
tionists was involved, an effective worker in that historic 
movement, was intimately associated therein with William 
Lloyd Garrison, Wendell Phillips, Lucretia Mott, and others, 
and, since emancipation, has been deeply interested for the 
promotion of the education of the colored people 

In recent years, asa member of the General Council of 
the American Purity Alliance, she has been a most faithful 
and efficient helper in our Purity work. By the judiciously 
spoken word, and the dissemination of appropriate literature, 
she has done much to make more widely and favorably 
known the scope and spirit of the Purity movement, and to 
enlist the sympathy and aid of others in its behalf. She was 
deeply interested in, and rendered a kindred service for, the 
cause of temperance. She was active, as her strength would 
permit, in efforts to secure equal opportunities for women. 
She did what she could to promote peace and arbitration ; 
sympathized with the poor, the lowly, and oppressed every- 
where, and was ever ready to do anything in her power to al- 
leviate suffering, and to ensure the happiness and well-being 
of others. 

She will be much missed by the good causes she has done 
so much to promote ; the meeting of which she was so worthy 
a member ; in the family group of which she has long been 
the central figure, and by a large circle of warmly attached 
friends. 


PIERCE. 


‘« Fold her, O Father! in thine arms, 
And let her henceforth be 
A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee. 


‘« Still let her mild rebuking stand 
Between us and the wrong, 
And her dear memory serve to make 
Our faith in Goodness strong."’ 


A. M. P. 
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THE DOUKHOBORTSI MOVEMENT. 


Tue London Friend, 16th ult., has accounts from the Cyprus 
colony—letters from Wilson Sturge, the English Friend, who 
went out to Cyprus, from Captain St. John, who has been so 
helpful to the Doukhobortsi, and others. The letters are dated 
as late as Ninth month 1. We select the following details 
from them : 

Upon reaching Cyprus, the immigrants were detained 
some time in quarantine. They then landed, and were quar- 
tered in tents near the shore; one who had been ill, died. 
Two hundred and seventy-two went to the farm at Athalassa, 
on the Ist ult., making the trip in the night. They expressed 
themselves as pleased with the place. Farm implements, 
oxen, food, etc., were furnished for them, to the amount of 
about $2,100. They declined to buy the sheep, being vege- 
tarians. Of the Athalassa farm, etc., Wilson Sturge says : 

‘It cannot be called cheap, for much of it is (especially 
now) bare and stony ; but it is well watered in parts, and the 
garden has great capabilities, overshadowed with fine date- 
palms, and containing many olive and orange trees. The 
plowing wants taking in hand ; the oxen are strong and good. 
The people are generally very kind and polite. The English 
paper speaks kindly of the Russians; but of the two Greek 
papers one takes the line that the Doukhors are mauvais 
sujets, who rebel against their own Government, and should 
not be permitted here ; the other, that they will cheapen labor, 
and raise the price of food. 

‘‘The Jews have a pleasant-looking colony between 
Larnaka and Athalassa, dotted over with dwellings and well 
watered. It simplifies our work that we shall only have to 
deal with the Dukhobors as a community, and not have to 
apportion anything. I hope the plan will answer ; but it will 
require them to be heavenly-minded, like the early Christians."’ 

Captain St. John says, ‘‘I believe that a sound and _ per- 
manent settlement in Cyprus can now be started, and carried 
through comparatively cheaply."’ 

Another letter, from Andrew Dunlop, says the immigrants 
‘‘ have very favorably impressed every one by their orderly 
ways and cleanly habits."’ 

A further letter, from Paul Birukoff, the Russian exile, 
who went from England with Wilson Sturge, gives an inter- 
esting description of the movement of the party from Larnaka 
to Athalassa, in the night. ‘‘ We marched the whole night,"’ 
he says, ‘‘ with a caravan of wagons stretching several versts. 
[A verst is a Russian measure of distance, equal to 3,500 feet, 
or about two-thirds of a mile.] It was a splendid moonlight 
night, warm, quiet. I rode up and down the caravan,. accom- 
panied by a mounted policeman, whom the Governor gave 
me, and kept things in order. The journey was quite a fairy 
dream. Amid the wild barren scenery of Cyprus, in a moon- 
light night, are advancing w agons, harnessed with bullocks 
and mules, laden with baggage, and women and children. 
The men and stronger women are advancing in small groups 
between the wagons, some singing psalms. We got toa 
turning of the high road, turn along it, and see in the dis- 
tance, in the moonlight oasis, —the top of palms, and shining 
white walls of buildings. This is Athalassa. 

‘«The nearer we approach, the thicker and more varied 
becomes the vegetation; we perceive cotton plantations, 
groups of olive trees, bulrushes, etc., and the palms become 
grander and finer. I perceive upon them bunches of dates, 
which I feel a great desire to eat, but they are as yet unripe, 
and moreover too high. At last we ride up to the house 
itself; we ascend a little hillock, and hear the trickling of a 
stream. The wagons drive up one at a time, and by g o'clock 
in the morning, on the banks of the stream, there were stand- 
ing twenty-five tents, and the people were actively moving 
about.”’ 
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ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, 


Irtinois Yearly Meeting, which held its sessions last week 
(Ninth month 12th to 15th), though smaller than usual, was 
characterized by unusual interest; young and old alike seem- 
ing to feel that it was their meeting, and that they were re- 
sponsible for its character. In the meeting for Ministers and 
Elders, on Seventh-day morning (10th) it was remarked that 
we were a body of worshippers and workers, and had grand 
possibilities before us, it being in our power to make the 
meetings profitable, if we are considerate of others, willing to 
grant to them the privileges we ask for ourselves. The 
query was put, Where are the young and strong who are 
not represented here ? The thought was held up of the great 
importance of attending to our own convictions of right and 
wrong, even when, by so doing, we bring on ourselves criti- 
cism, and, perhaps, condemnation by others. In the selection 
of Elders we should not always confine ourselves to the old, 
but endeavor to obliterate the “ age line,” and be governed 
by qualification alone. The young know the needs of the 
world better than we older ones do, and by mingling with us, 
we gain strength. If we live up to the Light, our ministry 
will be effective. The Power, the Saviour, has even been in 
the world: we have an ideal Christianity, let us make the real 
come up to the ideal. The speaker mentioned an incident 
coming under his own observation. In 1865, during the 
Civil War, the meeting-house where he attended was occupied 
by the soldiers. The time for holding Quarterly Meeting 
approaching, his father asked the commanding officer to let 
them have the house to use. This request was granted, and 
the galleries were filled with the “ blue-coats.”” Samuel M. 
Janney preached a peace sermon, which was listened to at- 
tentively and had good results. 

Seventh-day afternoon the Annual Conference of the First- 
day School Association held its first session. The reports 
from the different schools manifested a living interest in the 
work. ° 

FIRST-DAY MEETING. 

First-day morning our meeting was opened by earnest 
supplication for help and strength. The case of the woman 
of Samaria, and her friends whom she summoned to see the 
Christ, was cited as conveying a lesson to us: they came on 
her representation, but afterward said, “ Now we believe, not 
because of thy saying, for we have heard him ourselves and 
know that this is indeed the Christ, the Saviour of the world.” 
So we must know for ourselves the saving power of the 
Christ-spirit. It was expressed that every religious organi- 
zation should have a reason for its existence and be able to 
give it; and it should be the exponent of a great central 
truth. Truth cannot be crushed, but will accomplish that 
whereunto it is sent; there should be a definite aim in re- 
ligion; true religion is unselfish, the aim and object of it 
being to make the world better. While we are in sin we are 
in bonds, but when released from our bondage, we are then 
free, to work, not to be idle. “They that wait upon the 
Lord shall renew their strength,” and this is our mission to- 
day: are we doing this in spirit, or only in body? The 
Christ-power is free and universal to all, the young as well as 
the old, and he loves an early sacrifice. We must flee from 
the shadow and come to the substance, the Christ-power of 
God unto salvation. Practical righteousness is what we need. 
God never made but one covenant with man, that if we will 
be his children he will be our Father. We are told that 
happy are we, if knowing these things we do them; if our 
views were intelligently presented to the world, many would 
embrace them; our possibilities are just in the beginning, 
possibilities for good: they being responsibilities. There 
is no higher line of thought than that presented to us in the 
Sermon on the Mount. The solemn query was put, Are we 
living up to our privileges and responsibilities ? 


MEETING FOR BUSINESS. 


Second-day morning, 12th, after the Representative Com- 
mittee closed its first session, the Yearly Meeting proper 
convened at 10 o'clock, with a small attendance. Minutes for 
our visiting Friends, David W. Branson, a minister, and his 
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wife, Ann B., an Elder, of Hopewell Monthly Meeting, Vir- 
ginia, were read, and expressions of satisfaction given for 
their presence. We were cautioned to “ be not weary in well- 
doing, for in due season we shall reap if we faint not;” and 
though there was a feeling of sadness that so few were pres- 
ent, we felt assured that those who were absent had good 
reasons. We must remember that no good thing is attained 
without effort, and, though our path be rugged and steep, 
the result would reward our efforts. The arm of Almighty 
Power is around us, and we may go forth from this meeting 
stronger than ever, and more determined to perform our 
Society duties, for our testimonies are yet alive, and we 
should use our influence to promulgate them, not looking to 
another, but saying, What can / do? and, being more deeply 
interested in building up society, we will spread practical 
Christianity throughout the world. The meeting is in our 
own hands, and it depends on us individually whether we 
have a good meeting, for “there is that scattereth, and yet 
increaseth; and there is that withholdeth more than is meet, 
but it tendeth to poverty,” therefore we should be willing to 
give, if we have but little. 

In reading the epistles, we were impressed with the simi- 
larity of sentiment running through all of them, that we 
should not falter in our testimony against war and in favor 
of peace and arbitration. Sympathy was expressed in one 
of them for our President in his peculiarly trying position. 
Purity of life and equal responsibility of parents was feelingly 
touched upon in one, and the*reading of sensational literature 
deprecated. Baltimore’s epistle spoke of the former clerk, 
who is now disabled from service; that he had been clerk of 
that Yearly Meeting for twenty-four consecutive years, and 
from 1851 to 1897 he had not missed attendance. The epistle 
from Genessee favored the ballot for women. Ohio spoke 
of their visitors from the East with much gratification. In- 
diana commented on the work of their Philanthropic Com- 
mittee very favorably. 


Oliver Wilson, acting clerk of the Yearly Meeting, was, 
at his request, released, having faithfully served as assistant 
and clerk for twenty years. 


STATE OF THE SOCIETY. 


The consideration of the queries and their answers called 
forth some very pertinent remarks, the one that speaks of 
Christian love and fellowship being considered by some as the 
embodiment of all; if our hearts are full of love they are full 
of good, full of God; little thoughts and little deeds, coming 
from a heart full of love, make life glad. Love is the greatest 
thing, the exemplification of the new commandment that 
Jesus gave to his disciples, “that ye love one another, even 
as I have loved you,”’ divine love being higher and truer than 
human love. Our testimony against the use of intoxicants 
and tobacco was well maintained, and a young member in- 
formed us that English statistics show Friends are longer- 
lived, on account of their general temperate habits, than are 
other people. A concern was expressed that we be very 
cautious in the use of alcohol as a medicine. Regarding 
divine qualification for the ministry, we were told that while 
all true ministry depends upon a divine qualification, we must 
not ignore our intellectual gifts, but cultivate them, also, to 
the fullest extent, yet not allowing them to come in the way 
of the spiritual, for “the natural man receiveth not the 
things of God—neither can he know them, for they are spirit- 
ually discerned;” therefore, unless the intellectual is accom- 
panied by the spiritual, the ministry is of no value; we believe 
God never inspired ignorance, but he does inspire knowledge 
and research. It was shown that bad habits are the legitimate 
results of indulgence in bad thoughts; and that Christian 
character depends also on the character of our thoughts, and 
that we are not living for self alone, that every action, every 
word, has its influence over others for either good or bad. 

Regarding school education, it is well known that our 
Yearly Meeting has no schools under its care, nor are many 
of our members in circumstances that will admit of patron- 
izing those in the East that are controlled by Friends, and 
the best we can do is to endeavor to improve our public 
schools. 
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The report of the Visiting Committee was very encourag- 
ing, showing much work done by several members. Friends 
can do more in this direction by organized effort than 
singly; we cannot measure truth by numbers, neither should 
we be discouraged if we do not see the results of our work; 
results are with God, it is for us to do the work. We feel 
the day is dawning when his “ righteousness shall cover the 
earth, as the waters cover the sea.” 

On Second-day evening a meeting was held for the little 
children, which was appreciated by them and always ex- 
pected. Third-day evening the second session of the First- 
day School Conference was held, but, owing to a severe 
storm coming up, we were obliged to close before getting 
through. A very interesting paper was. read, having for its 
text the experience of the “ Preacher,” 
pared by one of our young men. 


or Ecclesiastes, pre- 
FOURTH-DAY MEETING. 

Fourth-day morning was pleasant after the storm. The 
Representative Committee again met, followed by the meet- 
ing for worship, in which prayer was offered that we might 
know Christ to be a living, present Saviour, that we might 
be enabled to resist temptation. It was said that if we were 
there of one accord we might expect a blessing; that the 
straight and narrow path that leads to life eternal was wide 
enough for all to walk in, without hindering any; on either 
side are temptations to lead us astray, but so long as we keep 
in the narrow way we are safe. When Jesus said, “ Before 
Abraham was I am,” he stated a truth that will go down 
to the end of time; it is this spirit that spoke to Cain, con- 
demning him; it is the same which enabled Enoch to walk 
with God. God is the teacher of his people himself. He 
sows the seed of goodness in our hearts, and it is for us to 
cultivate it; if moisture and warmth are not furnished it will 
not germinate. A barrel of acorns does not seem to be 
much, but there are wonderful possibilities there awaiting 
development. 

At the noon hour the ‘“ Woman’s Meeting” was held, in 
which several subjects were discussed as freely as the short 
time would permit, subjects relating to the physical well- 
being of women, showing the intimate relation between the 
physical, mental and moral natures. 

In the afternoon the report of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee was presented, showing considerable work done in 
some of the departments. A new department was created— 
“ Prevention of Cruelty to Children and Lower Animals ”— 
the result of reading a communication relative to “ Vivi- 
section,” the investigation of which subject is to be included 
in it. This was followed by a report of the delegates to the 
Richmond Conference, which was said to be as interesting as, 
perhaps, a report of that nature could be, but could not ade- 
quately convey even an idea of the enthusiasm these confer- 
ences roused in the minds and hearts of those attending. 

At the close of the meeting on Fourth-day afternoon the 
First-day School Conference finished its business. A paper 
from another young man, illustrated by black-board sketches, 
on the “ Old-time Ideas of God,” was read, showing deep 
research and thought. 

On Fifth-day morning the meeting for Ministers and 
Elders again assembled, followed by the business session, in 
which augured well for the future prosperity of our Society in 
Yearly Meeting send to the Czar of Russia a letter of appreci- 
ation for his action regarding disarmament throughout the 
world. 

At this period of the meeting, David W. Branson feelingly 
recalled his visit to us twenty-three years ago, at the time of 
the establishment of the meeting, and he felt certain now 
that Baltimore and Indiana Yearly Meetings did not make 
a mistake when they granted to us the privilege of a meeting 
to ourselves. 

Thus closed the twenty-fourth gathering of Illinois Yearly 
Meeting, the deep interest that characterized its various ses- 
sions being plainly marked, especially among the young 
people, which was an inspiration to many an older one, and 
which augured well for the future prosperity of our Society in 
the West. ELIZABETH H. COALE. 

Holder, Lil. 
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THE CONFERENCES AT RICHMOND. 
(Continued from page 705.) 

will become interested, we will appreciate it. That is the 
work of the Young Friends’ Associations: that is the object 
for which they were intended—that is the work they have 
done. I would emphasize the thought in the second paper, 
that if Friends will found a Young Friends’ Association, or 
any other such organization which seems to them best, they 
will have their reward. ; 

SARAH M. Harris: I should like to draw attention to one 
branch of work which is very pertinent; and that is, the 
Mothers’ Meetings. We have been holding a meeting in 
the New York Meeting-house, or Friends’ Seminary, for the 
past winter; and mothers, by 


meeting together and con- 
ferring, can improve each other very much, and improve the 
tone of the children. The kindergarten is not enough in 
educating children: the mothers must know more about their 
children and in the Mothers’ Meetings they can confer and 
study,—assist and help the kindergarten. 

ELLWOOD RoBeEktTs : | know that it is nearly time for this 
discussion to come to an end; but I hope we shall not pass 
from this subject without taking some action on Barclay 
Spicer’s suggestion as to doing something in this Conference 
to care for the isolated Friends scattered over the West. I 
think it a very important subject. I am pleased with all that 
Sometimes our papers are too 
long, (there is no question about it), and they do not give 
time enough for discussion; but they have been brief; and, 
more than that, they have been to the point this morning. I 
am not one of those who take a gloomy view of our Society; 
I think we are having a revival now and we are destined to 
have a still greater one. All that it needs is work. The 
blessing of God is tolerably certain to come upon workers 
who work in an earnest way and unselfishly. 
erably certain to be effective. What we want is work. 
ing is to be had, that is desirable, that I know of, without 
toil. The blessings of nature are showered around us; but 
we have to till the soil, we have to do the work, in order to 
reap the harvest. And so with these isolated Friends scat- 
tered over the West; we ought to have many meetings where 
we have none to-day. I do not believe in a gloomy view of 
the condition of this Society. It is not merely numbers that 
count; it is hopefulness; it is zeal; it is enthusiasm; and | 
am sure we have seen enough of it here to-day to know that 
the Society of Friends is not going to die. 

WILLIAM W. FOULKI the ulfficulty with the Society of 
Friends, as with other denominations, is its apathy. 
say what others should do; 
formerly and say, 


I have heard this morning. 


They are tol- 


Noth- 


We can 
we can adopt the language of one 
‘Lord, what shail this man do?’ But 
what shall I do myself ? is the question. If we would build 
up Society; if we would have the spirit of Christ spread 
abroad throughout our land everywhere, we must cultivate 
that spirit within ourselves; we must know the Indwelling 
Light; we must know the power of God in the soul for the 
salvation of the soul. No man can go to the world and 
preach the gospel of the Son of God until the power of the 
Son of God has come into him. It is useless to suppose that 
because we have, or are, engaged in philanthropic work, 
noble as it may be, we can become the leaders of the great 
heart of the world. 
our 


It is when we come to communion with 
Father; it is when we feel his indwelling 
spirit; it is when we hear his voice in the soul speaking unto 
us in the stillness of the evening, or in the cool of the morn- 
ing;—it is this that qualifies us to go forth into the world as 
missionaries in the cause of the Christian religion. We can 
never propagate the Christian religion until its propagation 
is within ourselves—until we know that the spirit of our 
Father has entered into the inmost recesses of our hearts 
and minds. There is one more thought,—and I believe | 
would not be true to myseli, or true to the cause which | 
humbly try to represent, if 1 did not speak of it. 
the paper that was first read this morning. 
passed it. I am fully aware of that; but I wish just to say 
that while it contains many truths,—many truths which 
should cause us even to blush, while it is the embodiment of 
nuch that is noble and true and pure, yet so far as regards 


Heavenly 


It refers to 
I know we have 
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many things contained in that paper, we cannot, as Friends— 


as followers of the meek and lowly Jesus—we cannot adopt 
its sentiments. 
ACTION ON BARCLAY SPICER'S PROPOSAL. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The Chair feels that we must now close 
this discussion, and that the only person now in order is 
Barclay Spicer. I should like to have him state, if he will, 
exactly what he meant to propose at the close of his paper. 

BARCLAY SPICER: | hope that before we seperate the num- 
ber of Friends who are interested in formulating some plan 
oi action can get together to talk it over. I do not know 
exactly what it will be,—some system of correspondence, 
perhaps. I simply mean that a number of interested Friends 
should get together, either appointed as a committee of this 
Conference, or informally, those who would care to respond 
to such a call. I would propose that they would meet at the 
close of this session somewhere in the meeting house. 

THE CHAIRMAN : barclay’s proposition really involves tw 
ideas—either simply to have a conference of those interested 
in the subject which shall take place after this meeting dis 
solves, or that the subject should be given to a committee to 
be now appointed. 

A FrieNv: | favor the first proposition,—a conference to 
meet at the close of this session, to exchange practical sug- 
gestions. I know two or three people here who have ex- 
perience in the working up and organizing committees on 
this line. We can get valuable experience by conferring, 
and perhaps set in motion an grganization of great value. 

J. W. Hurcuinson : [| think that such a movement as this 
should have some authority—that it should be reported back 
to this Conierence. Therefore I approve of a committee of 
three from each Yearly Meeting to meet with those Friends 
who are interested. If we met informally there is no author- 
ity to it, and not necessarily any report back to this Confer- 
ence. It should go officially from this Conference. There 
should be a committee, and then all those interested should 
meet with them. o 

THE CHAIKMAN : I propose that we now appoint a General 
Committee of fifteen persons, endeavoring to make it repre- 
sentative of all the meetings—a committee on this subject; 
that they have power to add to their number, and that they 
confer at the rise of this meeting in the meeting-house with 
all who are interested in the subject. [United with. The 
Committee was then named. ] 

CHE CHAIRMAN: We have about seventeen names. The 
Committee have authority to add to their number; they may 
appoint everybody that goes into the meeting to consult 
with them who shows any spirit in the work. I hope we have 
done some good. The Committee, with all others interested 
in the subject, will meet in the meeting-house when this 
meeting concludes, and they can appoint further meetings as 
they see fit. 


MEETING-HOUSE AT HUNTINGTON. {, | 


——— a 


A FRIEND: | introduce myself as James Plummer, repre- 
senting Maple Grove Preparative Meeting; and why I do it is 
this: We have for a long time been wanting a meeting- 
house in Huntingdon, Indiana. We used to hold meetings 
six miles from there; but as most of us have moved to Hunt- 
ingdon, we are now holding in a hall, which is unsatisfactory. 
We are not able to build a house, ourselves, and I, with one 
other, was appointed at our last Preparative Meeting to try 
to raise funds to build a house. I state this simply: I was 
hoping the way would be opened so I could do so, in this 
Conference, and an allusion in the paper read by our young 
friend (R. Barclay Spicer) did so. If any one coming from 
a distance can give us some aid, you will know I have au- 
thority to ask it; and I am in hopes that any able to respond 
will do so, 


‘*EARLY AND MOLEKN FRIENDS.”’ | be <3; 

Ellwood Trueblood then read his paper,“ Early and Mod- 
ern Friends; Their Methods and Service.” It will be printed 
in full. A paper by Samuel P. Zavitz, of Coldstream, On- 
tario, in discussion of the theme, was then read by Herbert 
P. Worth. It will be printed later. 

J. W. Hutcuinson : Believing, as I do, in the future use- 
fulness of the Society, and believing that it it stronger to 
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prosecute its work in this last quarter of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury than it was in the first quarter,—believing it, I am re- 
joiced that we close these Conferences with this hopeful, en- 
couraging paper of our friend Elwood Trueblood. 

JoserH WILLETS: As | listened to the reading of this paper 
my mind went back centuries ago to remember what one 
said at the time of the wedding feast at Cana, when, as it is 
recorded, Jesus turned the water into wine. The guest at 
the feast said, if I remember aright, that it was usual to give 
the best wine first, but the wine provided having given out, 
and the water turned into wine by Jesus, he said the best had 
been reserved until the last. I was about to compare it to the 
reading of this paper. 

HENRY W. WILBUR: I| do not feel that I could let this 
Conierence come to a close without bearimg my testimony 
to the great help, intellectually and spiritually, which it has 
been to me. It is the first time in my life that I have at- 
tended such a Conference of Friends. For thirty years I 
wandered away from Friends’ associations; but I never was 
so thankful as to-day that amid all those wanderings I held 
on to my birthright. There has been developed enough spir- 
itual and intellectual power in this Conference, if it be wisely 
transferred to our several meetings, to create and produce 
the revival in our Society which we so much wish. But 
let us not forget that the high tide of this religious body is 
not stimulated or secured altogether in these large gather- 
ings. It depends upon individual faithfulness, upon every 
one of us, who, under our peculiar system, is a priest unto 
God, that we go back to our individual meetings, and bear 
with hearty earnestness and faithfulness our service and our 
testimony. The world never needed us so badly as it does to- 
day. There never came up, from the heart, worn and weary 





from the world’s din, so loud a Macedonian cry for help, that 
there might be lifted from hearts, burdens; from consciences, 
sorrow; from intellectual doubts, despondency and trouble. 
It seems to me that there has been committed to our care an 
unusual measure of God’s divine spirit, and that we might 


return to our several homes under the baptism of this great 
Conference, to become, indeed, light-bearers to the world 
and hopeful and helpful stimulators to the cause and king- 
dom of our Master wherever we go. And if we do that, the 
future days of this beloved Society of ours will be indeed its 
best and most glorious days. May the God of all grace, the 
power of the Spirit, inspire us, and energize us with renewed 
zeal to consecrated service! 

ANNIE COOPER LippiINCoTT: After the soul-stirring re- 
marks of our friend, I feel that I have little to say; but one 
thought has come to me,—that there is danger of our too 
inuch magnifying our own works. It is true that Friends 
have been in the forefront of all good works; but when we 
remember how much is done by many others in every line, 
let us be ¢areful that we do not take too much to ourselves, 
but go simply about the work that our Heavenly Father has 
for us to do. 

Davip W. BRANSON: | would, dear friends, that our mot- 
to, that of each one of us now, should be, ‘“ Onward and Up- 
ward!”” We have an ideal of what kind of a life we should 
live. We are none of us—as I said the other day—any fur- 
ther from the Divine Father than any other one. We are all 
just as near to him as we desire to be. Now let us have that 
motto, “ Onward and Upward!” and each one oi us do our 
duty. Those fathers of the church who lived before us, whom 
we so beautifully heard described this morning in that paper 
of our friend, Elwood Trueblood, lived in their time—they 
did their duty. Let us not extol too much what they did, 
living upon the past; but let us do to-day our duty. Let our 
effort be to rise to their highest ideals of a religious life, 
bringing down God’s kingdom upon the earth. Here is 
where we want him to reign. 

HANNAH A. PLUMMER: | feel that this paper ought to be 
a very great encouragement to us.“ Lead, kindly light!” 
Whittier said, “the Society of Friends may become extinct, 
but the principles they have cast into the world will go on 
into everlasting time,” because these were Christian princi- 
ples. They may be hindered, they may be delayed; but they 
cannot be frustrated. May we all resolve in the future that 


_ 
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we will be the promoters of these principles, wherever, how- 
ever, we may. 

SARAH R. MATTHEWS: As 1 heard the words, from our 
friend Ellwood Trueblood it seemed to me that they had 
fallen upon this association almost as a benediction; and I 
think that each one of us will realize that we have indeed had 
a feast, intellectually as well as spiritually, as has been said. 
I believe there is many a young Friend here in whose heart 
that light which dwelleth in every soul has been touched and 
fanned, almost to a flame. Let us carry this enthusiasm 
home with us to our little meetings. That is where the ef- 
fects of these Conferences will be seen in the future, and that 
is where the enthusiasm is needed. And one more word to 
our young Friends: I feel that they are many times deterred 
by feeling, or thinking, that the older members of Society 
can do certain work better, perhaps, than they can. Let us 
not dwell under this longer; they perhaps have done their 
work. If our Heavenly Father sends his message through 
us, or gives us a work to do—let it be educational, philan- 
thropic, or whatever or whenever it may be given—let us 
not shrink from it, but ask him for that help which he will 
surely give us. We know not what influence we may exert 
on those around us, and on those who are outside of our So- 
ciety. Let us, each one, bring ourselves into that condition 
in which we can say “ Here am I, Lord; do with me as thou 
wilt.” 

MATILDA BAYNEs : If this great Conference is instrumental 
in keeping the spirits of those who attend, what a widespread 
blessing will be received. May the pulse of the hearts of 
each one of them go up to God; may the Lord that has loved 
them bless his work ! 


—_——-- 


PARTING AND CLOSING REMARKS. 


JOSEPH C. RATLIFF : We desire to express oul gratitude, 
and assure our grateful remembrances to the friends who 
have come here to hold this Conference. We felt as though 
it was quite an undertaking to make preparation for your 
accommodation, in every way; but yet we are happy,—we are 
paid over and over again for the trouble that it has been to 
us; and I think that our spiritual strength will hereafter be 
renewed. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Chair suggests to the Conference 
that we should close the discussion of the papers, for the 
business of the Conference, at this point. I have two or three 
further to read, and I think that then we should 
gather into a reverent silence; and if out of that there should 
proceed some utterances which those who present them feel 
cannot be restrained that contribution may be made. [LNo- 
tices read.] That is all, friends, and unless there is some- 
thing now particularly to claim our attention, I propose 

IsAAC H. CLOTHIER: Has a piace been fixed on for the 
next meeting of the Conference? 

THE CHAIRMAN: O yes; Chautauqua, in the year Igoo. 

IsAAC H. CLOTHIER: | saw thatin one of the Richmond 
papers: therefore, 1 arose. I should only like to say that the 
proposition made by Robert S. Haviland has commended 
itself to me,—to meet on the seashore. I think the weather we 
had just before our Conference two years ago would have 
prevented the holding of the meeting at Swarthmore, alto- 
gether, had it occurred then; and the weather we often have 
in the summer would make it highly desirable to have his 
proposition considered at the proper time. 

fHE CHAIRMAN: Chautauqua now has the right of way ; 
and it is possible the next place may be on the seashore. 
Now, friends, shall we gather into quiet? 

FRANCES M. ROBINSON, (of Richmond): Let me say fare- 
well to all the Friends who are here, and on behalf of the Lo- 
cal Committee wish them a safe and comfortable journey. 
Let me thank you for the efforts you have made which 
brought this Conference into our homes. We hope, two 
years from now, to show you good results of the Conference. 
And I want to leave just one thought,—that if of all these 
beautiful words we have listened to this week we had only 
the words spoken by our friend Aaron M. Powell at the last 
Conference,—“ Love and Service Remaining,’—we should 
have it all. Farewell. 


notices 
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J. W. Hutcutnson : I think it right to say in reply to 
Joseph Ratliff and Frances Robinson that we who have come 
from a distance here do indeed appreciate all the efforts they 
have made, the kind, generous hospitality which they have 
extended to us; and we feel that it has been good for us to 
be here! [Many expressions of unity.] 

THE CHAIRMAN: If the Chair were competent to frame, in 
any sufficient and appropriate words, our profound thanks to 
the Friends at Richmond, and in a larger way to the Friends 
of Indiana Yearly Meeting, who have been concerned in the 
preparations for this meeting,—I say, if I could frame it in 
some suitable and sufficient manner, I know that all those 
who are present, guests, in a sense, of those who made the 
preparations, would join with me in the most hearty and em- 
phatic manner. Our dear Friends at Richmond, and those 
for whom they speak, may take it for granted that we do all 
that, from the bottom of our hearts, for their kindness, and 
for the admirable preparations which they have made, and 
the arrangements which have been so satisfactorily carried 
out. 

WILLIAM W. BirbDSALL: I do not wish to prolong expres- 
sions of appreciation and satisfaction; but I must ask to be 
allowed to say just a word. Perhaps I do not need to tell 
any one who knows me that this week has been one of pure 
enjoyment, of continuous inspiration, of great and increasing 
satisfaction; nevertheless I do wish to leave those words, and 
say that as my life goes on this week must stand out, as I 
look back upon it, as one of the weeks marked in the history 
of my life.—marked as with a white stone. 

WILLIAM M. jACKSON : William Birdsall and myself came 
not back here as strangers. More than twenty years ago I 
left this place, not as the prodigal, but with tears in my eyes; 
and I come back receiving not simply the blessings of the 
returned prodigal, but with the blessing that has all these 
years been upon me in the memory of the beautiful service 
of love the people of this city of Richmond always give to the 
stranger within their gates. I came here with my wife; she 
came here an entire stranger; we were met on the 
threshold with a generosity of love that I cannot describe. 
Do you wonder that in the last Conference (Swarthmore) 
my friend on my right, and my wife at my back, so enthusi- 
astically pictured the reception that Friends would receive 
when they came here? The story was not overdone, as we all 
can attest. We have all been pleased, by the kindly feelings, 
the affectionate greeting, that we have received. It is one of 
the rarest blessings of a membership in our Society that we 
have this sincere, heartfelt love from our membership wher- 
ever we go. 


as 


Isaac Wilson offered a prayer, expressing thanks for the 
iavors bestowed upon the meetings. 

JoHN J. CORNELL: We came together with hopeful hearts 
and earnest We have mingled in sweet fellowship, 
evidenced by the beaming countenance and kindly grasp of 
the hand. We have listened to the thoughts that came 
welling up from the prepared papers and the spoken word; 
and we have now reached nearly the moment of parting, 
when the farewells are to be said. We shall pass from here 
to our several homes to enter upon the avocations of our 
daily life, as well as upon the deeper work the Lord may have 
for each to do. It may be in the providence, and under the 
operation of laws established by the All-wise for the higher 
good of man, that some of us may be called to our higher 
home before another Conference meets. It may be that un- 
der conditions over which we have no control, we may not be 
permitted, even while living, to gather again as we have on 
this occasion. Whether it shall be or not is a matter of lit- 
tle moment, if our lives shall be ordered by divine wisdom; 
and I trust we shall take from this gathering renewed but 
deeper enthusiasm, and broader love, and stronger tolerance, 
than we have ever before known. And as one who has par- 
ticipated with you, who has listened to all that has been said 
with a deeply interested spirit, who feels his life-work may 
be drawing nearer to a close than most may believe,—I feel 
to bid you this affectionate farewell, with the hope that if 
we never meet again on earth we may meet in that eternal 
home where no sorrows come, where no temptations try, 
where partings are unknown. 


spirits. 





| son of John Ogden, weaver. 


THE CHAIRMAN : I will read in two or three lines the con- 
cluding minute: then I shall be glad if we shall have a pause 
for a moment before we arise. 

The closing minute was then read. 
Adjourned, at 12.24 p.m., to meet in 1900 at Chautauqua, 
mse. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
By a change, recently made, of the time of holding 
Farmington Quarterly Meeting, New York, the next 
one will be held at Farmington on Fourth-day, 5th 
of Tenth month next, just one month earlier than 
heretofore. The same change applies to the other 
three quarterly meetings during the year. 
WILLIAM GREENE, Clerk. 


Spruce Street Meeting, Philadelphia, will be re- 
sumed to-morrow (2d inst.), at 10.30 a. m., and the 
meeting at West Philadelphia meets at 11 a.m. The 
First-day schools in the city of Philadelphia will be 
held to-morrow at the various meetings, excepting 
Green Street and Spruce Street. 


The meeting of Friends held at Lansdowne, Pa., 
on the 25th ult., was a large one and satisfactory. A 
committee of seven Friends was appointed to formu- 
late a plan of organization, and report to the adjourned 
meeting to be held at the same place (Garrett Hall), 
on First-day, the 9th of Tenth month, at 2.30 o’clock, 
when it is expected a First-day school will be com- 
menced. All interested persons are invited. 


THE OGDEN FAMILY:.' 

A very attractive and very complete volume of family 
history is that published the present year, embodying, 
with many interesting collateral details, the record of 
the descendants of David Ogden, who was one of the 
passengers on the We/come, with William Penn, in 
1682. The work was begun by Charles Smith Ogden, 
of this city, and has been completed by Charles Burr 
Ogden, of New Jersey. 

David Ogden, the immigrant, was probably from 
Lancashire, and is presumed to have been the grand- 
David came to Phila- 


delphia and produced to the monthly meeting here a 


certificate given him by Friends in London, dated 
Eleventh month (January, O. S.) 21, 1681-2. In 
1684 he took up land in Middletown township, in 
Chester (now Delaware) county, Pa., and in 1686 
married the daughter of a neighbor, Martha Houlston, 
by whom he had nine children, six sons and three 


| daughters. Five of these are known to have married, 


| and there is a wide-spread family tree resulting. 


The 


| book gives 1,549 numbered names of direct descend- 
| ants, with many others connected by marriage ; over 


| 
| 


1,760 are mentioned in the Index. 

It would be a serious task to undertake to name 
even a part of these members of the family who have 
occupied positions of usefulness and prominence. 
Many of them have been Friends,—so many as to 


| justify the title of the book, ‘“‘ The Quaker Ogdens.”’ 


'** The Quaker Ogdens in America.’’ By Charles Burr Ogden, 


based upon original researches by Charles Smith Ogden. 


Pp. 246. 
Philadelphia: 1898: Printed by J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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Among these was the late John M. Ogden, of Phila- 
delphia, who died in 1882, aged ninety-one years, a 
builder by occupation, a citizen of distinction, and 
many years a valued elder of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting. His wife was Harriet Middleton, of the 
Middletons of Mount Holly, N. J., daughter of 
Gabriel Middleton, also a well-known Friend, who 
adhered to the old style of dress to his death, wearing, 
it was said, the last of the “‘ knee-breeches.”’ 

By inter-marriages the Ogdens are connected 
with many other families; the index shows besides 
shorter lists, extended ones under Abbott, Bartram, 
Cuthbert, Davis, Horne, Lewis, Lippincott, Lock- 
wood, Long, Pancoast, Perkins, Roberts, Smith, Street, 
Thomas, Townsend, and White. The Cuthbert 
branch wa; formed by the marriage of Mary Ogden, 
dauzhter of Joseph, to Captain Anthony Cuthbert, an 
active citizen before and during the Revolution. 
Joseph Ogden, her father, was a merchant, an inn- 
keeper, and keeper of the ‘‘ Middle Ferry” over the 
Schuylkill, at Market street, in Revolutionary times. 

The book is liberally illustrated, having over 
seventy portraits, thirty-four views of houses, old 
family relics, etc., and some dozen coats-of-arms. A 
section of Thomas Holme’s “ Map of Original Pur- 
chases,” showing the location of David Ogden’s 
original purchase in Middletown, is also given. The 
book brings to our geneological collections a valuable 
contribution of material, much of it new. We con- 
gratulate the editor on his excellent work. 


MEETINGS OF MINISTERS AND ELDERS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I NoTICE in your issue of this week [17th] that two 
of your correspondents, P. G., and J. T. H., in refer- 
ring to the Meeting of Ministersand Elders, call it 
the Select Meeting. 

While I am fully aware that this term is very 
commonly used in all parts of our Society, I never- 
theless regard it as improper, and am always pained 
when I hear it. First, it is a misnomer. That meet- 
ing is no more select than is the Representative Com- 
mittee or any other Committee to whom is delegated 
a special service, and whose meetings are regulated 
either by the Discipline or by the appointing power. 
Second, it tends to create and foster an unfounded 
prejudice against that meeting, under the false idea 
that it is somewhat of an exclusive or aristocratic 
body, and by the creation of that prejudice more or 
less impairs its usefulness. 

If the functions of that meeting were more 
clearly and generally understood, I believe much of 
the antagonism felt in relation to it would disappear. 
If it were looked upon as what it is, a committee to 
have the general oversight of the Ministry, and the 
facts were understood that its regular meetings are 
designed to meet emergencies that may arise regarding 
the ministry,—that its queries are instituted to in- 
quire into the consistency of the life one should lead 
to whom is entrusted the gift of the ministry, as well 
as of those who are to judge of the character and evi- 
dence given of such a gift,—I think it would be readily 
seen that under our form of disciplinary government, 


such duties could not be properly trusted to an open 
meeting like a monthly meeting, as it would be likely 
to lead to much difficulty from the expressed judg- 
ment or desire of inexperienced or prejudiced persons, 
and that so important a subject could not be properly 
treated but by a committee at once discreet and 
experienced. 

And from this standpoint I would regard it as ex- 
tremely injudicious to open the meetings of this com- 
mittee to the indiscriminate attendance of all our 
members. I would have no objection to one who 
may express a concern to sit with them being allowed 
the privilege, as is now already provided for in the 
Discip ine of some of the yearly meetings. This is a 
matter in which we should not be guided by mere 
sentiment, but in which we need the exercise of our 
best judgment. 

When in these meetings we are answering the 
queries, for instance, we find there is some delin- 
quency on the part of a minister which quiet, judicious 
care could and would remedy, it certainly would not 
be wise to discuss such a subject in an open monthly 
or quarterly meeting, nor with a large proportion of 
the members present. 

It seems to me if the suggestion contained in the 
account of Ohio Yearly Meeting be adopted, it will 
destroy the usefulness of the Meeting of Ministers and 
Elders, and lay the foundation for the discontinuance 
of that meeting. And while I know there is a good 
deal of feeling tending in that direction, I as an indi- 
vidual should much regret the loss of strength that 
meeting has been to me in the exercise of my gift, 
and I believe it will be a serious loss to the Society, 
when the duties now devolving upon that meeting are 
relegated to the monthly meeting. 

For these reasons I deprecate the use of any terms 
that shall tend to bring that meeting into disrepute, 
or foster what seems to me, after nearly forty years’ 
experience, to be an unfounded prejudice. 

Joun J. CorNELL. 

Baltimore, Ninth month 17. 

THE PROPOSED COLONIAL EXTENSION. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I READ with great interest the account of the visit of 
the delegation of Friends to convey to President Mc- 
Kinley the Peace Memorial of the Union for Philan- 
thropic Labor. It is an excellent memorial, but in 
reply to the President’s query, ‘‘ How much of the 
Philippine Islands do you think we should hold ?’’ it 
was answered, ‘‘ That it would seem right to retain a 
base of supplies, and insure good government to the 
inhabitants.” I think this reply was a mistake on 
the part of Friends, for the President immediately 
answered, ‘In order to do that a large standing army 
will be required.” Are Friends willing to take the 
responsibility of advising that a large standing army 
be maintained in these islands? I do not think the 
Friends meant to be so understood; but I fear their 
reply will be so interpreted. I think the proper reply 
should have been, ‘‘ Do not hold one foot, except by 
the peaceable agreement of all parties concerned, and 
never attempt to insure good government by foreign 
military occupation and compulsion.” Our Declara- 
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tion of Independence says, ‘‘ Governments derive their 
just powers from the consent of the governed.’’ The 
President said to the deputation of Friends: ‘ My 
mind is open; no decision has been reached by me, 
and fortunately I do not have to decide to-day.”’ 
What a great opening was there to use our influence 
for Justice and Peace! O, that Friends may be true 
and faithful to our precious testimony for ‘ Peace on 
earth and good will to all men!” 

The late deplorable war, now happily brought to 
a close, has caused a most lamentable revolution in 
the policy of our government. We have commenced 
to follow the colonial policy of European nations, and 
have inaugurated an era of foreign conquest and sub- 
jugation, that must prove 
material and moral welfare. Our army is to be 
increased from about 28,000 to perhaps 140,000, and 
our Navy in proportion. What an incalculable 
increase of expense and of pensions, which amounted 
to $140,000,000 before the war. But far more to be 
deplored than the money loss is the moral deteriora- 
tion,—our children imbued with the spirit of strife 
and national animosity; building toy forts bristling 
with miniature cannon, etc. Great as is the loss and 
misfortune to Spain, I think it will be still greater to 
our own country. OQ, that our statesmen, our diplo- 
matists, and all our people, would re-read and take 
to heart the advice of our immortal Washington in his 
farewell address, where he says: ‘“‘ Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why by inter- 
weaving our destiny with that of any part of Europe, 
entangle our peace and prosperity in the toils of 
European ambition, rivalship, humor, or caprice ? . 
Observe good faith and justice toward all nations, 
cultivate peace and harmony with all. . It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example 
of a people always guided by an exalted virtue an: 
benevolence.” D. FEerris. 
Wilmington, Del., Ninth month 17. 


Conferences, Associations, Gtr. 


New YORK AND BROOKLYN.—A regular meeting of the 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn was 
held in the Library Room, 16th street and Rutherford Place, 
on First-day evening, the 25th. 

The newly elected officers, D. Fred Carver and Dorothy 
Dresler were at the table, and about fifty in attendance. 

The Executive Committee reported names of Friends to 
serve on the following committees : Lookout, Publication, 
Conference, and Executive Committee of the General Con- 
ference. 

The Kindergarten Committee, composed mostly of young 
Friends, but not under the care of our Association, gave an 
interesting report. A mission kindergarten was held from the 
2oth of Sixth month till the 2d of Ninth month, in one of the 
rooms of the Friends’ Seminary. The attendance 
about thirty, near the end. Twice a week the Flower Mission 
sent bouquets to the children. 

Henry M. Haviland read a most profitable paper, entitled 
‘‘An Early Liberal.’’ It gave a concise account of the life 
and works of George Fox, who, he said, was one of those lib- 
eral that are sometimes called disturbers of the peace. His 
serious manner of living led him away from the follies of youth 
and at an early age deep spiritual truths were revealed unto 
him. The simple following in his footsteps would make of us 





most injurious to our | 


was | 


a Liberal of the 17th rather than of the 19th century. Since 
the Light Within has come to have various meanings, the 
phrase might be changed to Life Within. 

In the discussion which followed, we were reminded that 
many of the early Friends had performed their life work 
before they were thirty years of age, and that we must not 
hold back, because we feel that we are young. 

After some announcements, the usual period of silence 
was observed, when the meeting adjourned to meet in two 
weeks in Brooklyn meeting-house. A. J. M. 


Moorestown, N J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held Ninth month 9, with the vice-president 
presiding. Minutes of the previous meeting were approved, 
after which the report of the Executive Committee was read. 

Frank M. Bartram reported for the History Committee, 
by giving a history of our Conferences since their organization. 
Deborah W. Coles, on behalf of the Literature Committee, 
read two selections from ‘‘ Quaker Poems.”’ 

Rebecca Ballinger reported for the Discipline Committee, 
by reading a portion of an article by Edward B. Rawson, 
‘Christianity as Friends See It.”’ 

Annie Cooper Lippincott gave an interesting account of 
the Richmond Conferences, dwelling particularly on the high 
moral tone evinced in the papers throughout. James H. 
Atkinson spoke of the Young Friends’ Association held in 
Richmond, giving an outline of their planof work. Rebecca 
Ballinger told us of the beauties of the city of Richmond, 
quoting some from the opening address of William Dudley 
Foulke. 

After roll-call and a moment of silence, meeting adjourned. 

I. A. L., Secretary. 


Educational Department. 


CONFERENCE AT FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS. 
WE call attention to the notice elsewhere given of the Educa- 
tional Conference, under the care of the Educational Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, at 15th and Race 
streets, on this, Seventh-day, Tenth month 1. 

There will be an address by Prof. John B. De Motte, on 
‘« Brains and Thinking.’’ Prof. De Motte is well known as 
i literesting and attractive speaker. 


" 


fac hour is 2 p. m.,—not in the morning, as usual. 


g) 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Cu regular college year of 1898-'99 was formally opened on 

Fiith-day, the 22d, when President Birdsall, in a few well- 

-hosen words welcomed the students back, and explained 

briefly the objects of a college course. Regular work for the 

year was then resumed. 

In the list of instructors several changes are to be noted. 
The chair of Prof. Beardsley, who on account of failing eye- 
sight was obliged to resign in the spring, has been filled by 
Prof. W. W. Stine. Prof. Gummere has left the college to 
pursue an advanced course in mathematics at Harvard. The 
chair of Pedagogy is occupied by President Birdsall, and that 
of Psychology by Dr. Trotter. The resignation of Dr. Shell, 
physical instructor for the boys, has been accepted, and Dr. 
Houghton has been secured for this work. Dr. Carl Williams, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, will also assist in this de- 
partment. 

The increase in the number of students is encouraging, 
and everyone believes that the College will go on enlarging 
its lists. The present enrolment is 180, which is twenty in 
advance of any time during the previous year. Of this one 
hundred and eighty, seventy-one have entered for the first 
time, most of them joining the Freshman class. 

Some welcome changes and improvements in the college 
buildings and campus are to be noted. During the summer 
the central building has been entirely refitted with new heating 
apparatus, as the old had proven inadequate. The meeting- 


house has also been supplied with comfortable cushions for 
its benches. 
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Dr. Hull, who has been quite ill for some time in New 
York, has as yet not returned to college. 

rhe college literary societies, which have done so much 
good in the past, have re-organized and resumed work again. 

The first regular meeting of the Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion was held in the college parlors, on First-day evening, 
the 25th. The paper of the evening was, ‘‘ Thoughts on the 
Richmond Conferences,’’ by Abby M. Hall, and was followed 
by a talk by President Birdsall on the same subject. Discus- 
sion followed on the subject of the recent conferences, and 
also the great value of our Young Friends’ Association. 
Expressions were many of the great pleasure in renewing the 
work of the Association after the summer recess and hopes 
for increased strength and activity during the coming year. 


"99. 


GEORGE SCHOOL. 

School opened on the 15th inst. Fourth-day, the 14th, 

was occupied in classifying new students and in welcoming 
old ones. There are sixty-eight new names on the roll this 
year. 
' On the first Seventh-day evening of their stay with us the 
students were entertained by an illustrated lecture from Prof. 
J. Russell Smith, subject, ‘‘ Friends in Anti-Slavery Days,”’ 
the same lecture given at the Richmond Conference. 

Bucks County First-day School Union, held at Bucking- 
ham on the 24th, was attended by several members of the 
faculty, and a number of the students. Prof. George H. 
Nutt read a paper on ‘‘ How to prepare a First-day School 
Lesson, when Lesson Leaves are not used.”’ 

On the evening of the 24th the first meeting of the 
Whittier Society was held. The principal literary features 
were an oration by Grace Woodman, subject ‘‘ Our Returned 
Soldiers,’’ recitations by Elsie Wallace, and Marian Rice, 
Declamation, Patriotism, by Horace Way. A good issue of 
the Society paper, the Waittier Greenleaf, was posvented. by 
the editress, Bertha Perdue. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, PLyMOoUuTH.—Plymouth Meeting 
Friends’ School opened on the 5th instant with an increase of 
more than thirty per cent. in the attendance over that of pre- 
vious years. During the summer recess, the committee in 
charge had been active and thorough in remodelling, repairing, 
and enlarging the building, with the result of giving the growing 
school convenient and attractive surroundings. The notably 
large per cent. of Friends in this school continues with slight 
change. S, 





Westtown B. S. OPENING. —Westtown Boarding School, 
(in charge of Orthodox Friends), like many other schools, has 
had to complain in recent years of a diminished list of stu- 
dents, but the Friend, Philadelphia, of the 24th inst., says, 
‘«the tide has turned hopefully towards an increase in num- 
bers, which are eleven in advance of last year's roll, forty- 
eight new pupils having been admitted.”’ 


REPORTS FROM SCHOOLS.—We should like to hear from 
the schools, now that they have begun work for the year. 
This department of the INTELLIGENCER is always open to 

news of every sort in relation to them, suitable for publication. 


THE Adlantic Monthly i is er a aon of letters written 


by Thomas Carlyle to members of his family, chiefly to a 


married sister, who died a few years ago in Canada, Jenny 


Hanning. These letters will be read with interest by many ; 


we observe some criticism of them as being merely domestic 
letters, mentioning small affairs, but they have a distinct 
value, we think, as showing the close attachment of Carlyle 
to his kin—the continued unity of their family—and their style 
is always characteristic. 

In the same number the Anglo-American question is 
treated from the American side by Carl Schurz, who opens 
the number, and from the English standpoint by Albert V. 
Dicey, the distinguished jurist, who follows him. Though 








there are differences of idea and treatment, both the author 
substantially agree in desiring an international friendship 
between the two countries, but without any hampering or en- 
tangling alliance. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, issue a ‘‘ Cambridge 
Edition’’ of the poems of Alfred Tennyson, edited by 


William J. Rolfe, on the same general lines with the Cam- 
bridge Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, Browning, etc. The 
greatest care has been taken to have the book on the literary 
side as perfect as Tennyson’s poems themselves, and on the 
bookmaking side, although the volume contains over 900 
pages, a thin, opaque paper is used, which makes a volume 
entirely convenient to handle. 


‘‘Russia and the Slavs’’ is the title of an instructive 
article by Prof. William Z. Ripley, which will appear in the 
‘opular Science Monthly for this month. The rapid growth 
of Russian civilization, and the prominent position which she 
is assuming among the modern nations, give the article a 
popular interest quite apart from its strictly scientific aspects. 
Other notable articles in the number include ‘‘ Plant Life in 
the Canaries,’’ by Alice Carter Cook, and ‘‘ Weather Freaks 
of the West Indies,’’ by Felix L. Oswald. 


Aside from the continuation of the depressing war chron- 
icles the Review of Reviews has matter of interest in this 
month's issue. We include under this designation, a series 
of Indian portraits made by F. A. Rinehart, the photographer 
of the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha, in connection 
with an account of the Indian congress now in session there, 
and a review of Dr. Albert Shaw, (editor of the magazine), of 
Dr. Moritz Busch’s recently published memoirs of Bismarck. 
The department of ‘‘ The Progress of the World,”’ discusses 
the attitude of the Spanish people toward peace conditions, 
the new relations between Germany and England, the Czar's 
proposition for disarmament, the Dreyfus case in France, 
England's reopening of the Soudan, and other serious prob- 
lems confronting the European Powers. 


The Doylestown, Pa., /née/ligencer, on the 24th ult.,-sent 
out a very impressive and extensive ‘‘ Industrial Edition,’’ 
twenty-four pages, with cover. It is well gotten up, and 
reflects credit on the enterprising publishers. There are 
descriptions of the business activities of Doylestown, and 
many of the larger places in Bucks county, and a number of 

valuable historical sketches, with many illustrations. 


PE RSON. AL NOTES. 
MILTON JACKSON and wife, of Philadelphia, who have been 
abroad since the beginning of the summer, arrived home on 
the 22d ult. 
William P. Bancroft, of Wilmington, Del., and his wife 
and daughters, who have been abroad, chiefly in England, 
since Sixth month last, reached home on the 24th ult. 


A WORD FOR PEACE. 


Read by the author, at the Conference on 
held under charge of the Philanthropic 
Quarterly Meeting, at Concord, 
1808. 


Peace and Arbitration, 
Committee of Concord 
Delaware county, Pa., Ninth month 1, 
It has since been published in the Troy (N. Y.) Datly Times. 
LONG ages since above the Syrian fountains 

By angel tongues the sweet ‘‘ good-will’’ was told— 
Across the plains and over hills and mountains, 

The ancient anthem, ‘‘ Peace on Earth,”’ was rolled. 


Yet since He came whose cradle was a manger— 
The Prince of Life whom wondering shepherds saw 

White Peace to half the world has been a stranger, 
And War and Hate have held the world in awe. 


’ 


From olden times comes down the crimson story 
Of Hate and Greed allied to ancient Wrong, 

Of Spartan valor and of Roman glory, 

Of Right assailed and vanquished by the strong. 
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The hoary watchman keeps his vigil lonely 
To hail the time when Battle shall be dumb ; 


O, could some beam across the darkness only 
Iilume the sky and bid the morning come! 


And still the blind world ever onward swinging 
Moans in the darkness and the dreary cold, 

And war's wild discord in her ears is ringing 
As through the long, gray centuries of old. 


How slow the world to learn the lesson taught her 
By angel teachers when the Master came, — 

How hard to turn from bloody deeds of slaughter, — 
From paths of conquest crimsoned with her shame. 


And even now, all radiant with the morning, 
Our fair Columbia lifts her freedom-song, 
And stern of voice she utters dreadful warning 
To stay the tide of tyranny and wrong. 
This fair young New World with the Old World vying, 
Her bannered stars flung out to every breeze, 
To scornful taunt of Tyranny replying,— 
This fair broad empire rimmed with purple seas ! 
Two thousand years! and still the world is drifting 
Through battle-storm, nor finds a better way ! 
When will the morning break, the war-cloud rifting, 
And Love's own sceptre bear divinest sway ? 
The stars wave grandly o’er the sick and dying, 
And Love bends low above each couch of pain, 
While widowed hearts in lonely homes are crying 
For vailiant forms that never come again ! 
And tropic trenches hide the deeds of daring 
By valor wrought when bugle notes were blown, 
When life went out from men whose martial bearing 
Flung out the stars above a fallen throne! 


So hearts must bleed while fierce, red battle rages ; 
O speed the time his banners shall be furled ;— 

When brighter dawns shall bring the golden ages, 
And Peace and Love shall rule again the world. 


Life shall not feed the lurid flames forever 
.Of War's red passion kindled fierce and long, 
For God's own truth shall faint and falter never, 
And Right shall win against the hosts of Wrong. 


Our faith may hear the footsteps of the Master 
When thrones and kings shall perish and decay ; 

When Hate shall die and all that bodes disaster,, 
And Love and Peace hold undivided sway ! 


For God is Love: and somewhere down the ages 
His sway divine shall bid all tumult cease, 
And on the new earth's fair unspotted pages 
Shall write the story of the reign of Peace. 
—BENJAMIN F,. LEGGETT. 


Correspondence of Friends’ Intelligencer. 


FROM ELIZABETH POWELL BOND.—VI. 
Cotwyn Bay, North Wales, 8th month 24. 
Cotwyn Bay is one of the seaside resorts of England, 
very easily reached from Liverpool and Chester. 
With its fine beach and its bath-houses on wheels, 
and its partly-enclosed spaces for minstrel perform- 
ances along shore, it presents a lively aspect at all 
hours of the day. The growing town has many 
charms as a place of residence, sloping: upward from 
the shore of the Irish Sea, with bold promontories to 
add picturesqueness to the views and wooded glens 
for nearer delights. Then, it is at the threshold of 
the inner glories of North Wales. One of our hopes 
was to make the ascent of Snowdon, now easily ac- 
complished by the railway, which without being ob- 
trusive in the landscape, goes quite to the top. A 
morning dawned which fulfilled, as we thought, the 
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conditions of wind and sun requisite for the visit to 
Snowdon, and we set out with high hopes. Alls for 
the hopes of the traveler in these mountain districts ! 
Our short railroad journey, past the fine ruin of Con- 
way castle, in sight of the famous Menai bridges, and 
the vast slate quarries that are the great industry of 
this region,ended at Llanberis, at the foot of the 
mountain, in one of the gentle rains that Snowdon 
loves to dispense. We gave up all thought of making 
the ascent, and contented ourselves with the beautif\! 

waterfall Cunant Mawr, and the lakes Llyn Padarn 

and Llyn Peris, which lie in the basin of the terraced 

quarries. Later in the day, however, the clouds 

scattered, and the sun was shining near us, and our 

hopes beguiled us into the car that had continued its 

trips to the summit. The open car gave us very 

beautiful views, as we slowly made our way up the 

steep ascent. We looked across the greenest valleys 

to other mountain peaks, along whose sides the 

grazing sheep soon appeared like white specks against 

the green ; we looked down startling precipices into 

the Pass of Llanberis far below us. We were very 

glad we had made the venture! Presently, we had 

looked our last at the wews/ For we arrived at the 

cloud which persisted about the head of Snowdon ; 
and from this point my diary records, ‘ Our ‘ view’ 

was the same as in a dense fog at sea!”’ It was 

found to be useless to go to the very top; and our 

car was stopped for the arrival of tourists waiting for 
the descent. An element of peril entered into this 
waiting, for the wind was blewing furiously, and we 
realized our nearness to the edge of the wall we had 
climbed. We had come up to the “nests for the 
flying clouds,” and could not protect ourselves from 
them by lowering the curtains ; for this would in- 
crease the danger from the wind. So, it was a very 
much dampened company, but a cheerful company 
still, that slowly made its way down the mountain- 
side, pursued by the cloud nearly to the valley, and 
thankful to have escaped without harm from a gale 
that made it necessary to telephone to the station at 
the foot of the mountain, ‘‘ Further traffic is sus- 
pended.” This is an oft-told tale of those who try 
to reach the top of Snowdon. There were glimpses 
enough permitted us to make us realize the thrilling 
experience it must be to stand upon [that unclouded 
mountain-top, with its wide expanse of sea, and its 
twenty lakes, and its billows of mountains. 

It is of little use to try to report the beauties of 
Bettws-y-Coed, another short journey from Colwyn 
Bay by train, along the Conway river ; remembered 
for radiant sunshine and lovely waterfalls, and one 
shadowed glen, and roadsides beautiful with ivy and 
ferns, and again “‘ travelers’ joy.”’ 

The scenery of Wales is well worth a visit from 
tourists ; but for our “ party of three,”” Snowdon and 
Llanberis and Bettws-y-Coed are quite incidental to 
the deeper satisfactions, which can not be all ex- 
pressed, of our meeting with congenial souls. The 
home which it has been our privilege to enter here— 
this will remain in our memory a hallowed spot. 
The words of Emerson came to my mind— 


‘*For well I know, no mountain can 
Measure with a perfect man.”’ 
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Lonpon, Ninth month 3. 

After Wales, came Chester, whose interest is so 
different. Here,it is the quaintness of old-time build- 
ing that charms us—the Roman wall which is such a 
fine promenade about the ancient part of the town ; 
the over-hanging stories ; the ‘‘rows”’ and arcades 
that recall Berne and Thun; the timbered houses ; 
the noble cathedral and the ivy-grown ruins of St. 

ohn. 

; Warwick and Kenilworth and Coventry all have 
this charm of quaintness ; and then history and ro- 
mance and poetry have added interests that will never 
be let die. And for the pilgrims reported in this 
letter, Warwick will have a new interest henceforth, 
deep and tender,—the memory of another home. 
The gentle ministrations of this home will be remem- 
bered always; and its historic associations with the 
martyrdom of early Friends we can never forget. 

A sunny First-day in Stratford-on-Avon is one of 
the summer’s happy memories. If it had not its as- 
sociations with Shakespeare, Stratford would still be 
a pleasant place to linger in. For it has the quaint 
old timbered buildings—the birthplace of John Har- 
vard is one, and very picturesque ; and the old guild 
hall is most interesting just to look at. Its cleanli- 
ness is another of its charms; and the quiet river 
and the farming country round about. Of course, 
the suggestions of Shakespeare are at every turn, 
and there is, too, free use of the familiar bust by 
Gerard Johnson ; but it gives one a fresh sense of the 
reality of his life to pass among the authentic memo- 
rials of him. It would be a stolid soul that could 
sit unmoved in Trinity Church, near the burial place 
of the great poet, and of his wife and daughters. 
That beautiful day in Stratford gave us a morning of 
cloudless sky ; an afternoon with gentle showers and 
vivid rainbow ; an evening with brilliant sunset ; and 
then moonlight beside the Avon. And with all this 
was the realization that Shakespeare had walked these 
streets, and beside this river—that here he was born, 
and here he had passed on to the life invisible. As- 
sociations are multiplied for the guest in ‘‘ Red Horse 
Inn,” where Washington Irving linked his own name 
with Shakespeare’s ; and especially for the guest in 
‘Room No. 15,” which was Irving’s own. 

We returned to London on the 29th to make 
ready for sailing on the 1st; but found ourselves 
transferred to the Servia, which is to sail from Liver- 
pool on the 6th. The four unexpected days in Lon- 
don seem to be of the nature of a reprieve. It is 
very pleasant to go leisurely about for last glimpses 
of favorite places. We have been happy in once 
more joining the ‘‘ Holmes party” for a morning visit 
to “ Bunhill Fields ;”’ passing the tombs of Bunyan, 
and DeFoe and Isaac Watts, on our way to the 
separated portion in which a simple stone marks the 
burial place of George Fox. It was a disappoint- 
ment to us that St. Giles, Cripplegate, was closed to 
visitors on account of repairs, and we could get only 
glimpses of the interior in which Milton lies buried, 
and Cromwell was married. 

These friends were to embark yesterday from 
Boulogne, and it is to be hoped they are finding a 
quiet, fogless sea. 
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Whatever may be in store for us in the days that 
still separate us from our dear people and waiting 
work at home, the summer behind us is a treasury of 
very precious memories. 

ELIZABETH POWELL Bonp. 


METEOROLOGICAL SUMMARY FOR 
EIGHTH MONTH, 1898. 


Mean barometer, 
Highest barometer during the month, 14th, 
Lowest barometer during the month, 25th, 29.795 
Mean temperature, 76.6 
Highest temperature during the month, Ist, 31st, 93- 
Lowest temperature during the month, 28th, 59. 
Mean of maximum temperatures, 84.9 
Mean of minimum temperatures, 68.3 
Greatest daily range of temperature, 21st, 23. 
Least daily range of temperature, 9th, 8. 
Mean daily range of temperature, 16.5 
Mean relative humidity, per cent., 78.6 
Mean temperature of the Dew Point, 67.9 
Total precipitation in inches, rain, 8.43 
Greatest precipitation in any 24 consecutive hours, 4.57 inches of 
rain, on the and 3d and 4th. 
Number of days on which .o1 inch or more of rain fell, 13 
Number of clear days 10, fair days 14 cloudy days 7. 
Prevailing direction of wind from the Southwest. 
Thunder storms on the 3d, 4th, 5th, 8th, roth, 18th, 24th, 25th. 
Hail on the 3d. 
Meteors on the 6th. 


30.024 
30.256 


SENSIBLE TEMPERATURE DATA. 


Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a.m., 77 on 24th. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 56.5 on 28th. 
Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 a. m., 69 6 
Maximum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 78 on 31st. 
Minimum temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 62 on 28th. 
Men temperature of wet bulb thermometer at 8 p. m., 71.2. 

Mean temperature of wet bulb thermometer for this month, 70.4. 

Notes —The mean temperature of this Eighth month is about two 
degrees above the normal, and three degrees above the corresponding 
month of 1897. 

The amount of precipitation for the month is near five inches more 
than the normal. 

The percentage of humidity was high. On the 3d inst., between 
10.50 a m. and I p. m., the most violent electrical and rain storm on 
record passed over this station, and the central portion of Philadelphia. 
It came over without special warning, there being but 
changes in pressure, temperature, or wind velocity. The wind con 
tinued light during the storm. The temperature fell but 13 degrees. 
There was some hail and a very heavy down-pour of rain, 4.25 inches 
falling in about one hour. The accumulation of water was so rapid 
that many buildings were flooded with the water which flowed into 
them from the sewers. The electrical forces of nature seemed to be 
centered over the city; vivid and blinding flashes of lightning occurred 
in rapid succession, followed by terrific crashes of thunder; from 11 
a.m. to 12 m. the storm appeared to remain nearly stationary over 
the city. JoHN CoMLy, Observer. 
Centennial Avenue, Philadelphia, Eighth month 31. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE United States Peace Commissioners reached Liverpool on 
the 23d ult., and proceeded to Londen, where they remained 


over First-day. They arrived in Paris on the 26th. The 
meetings are to begin next week. The French Government 
has placed at the use of the Conference extensive rooms in 
the Foreign Department building. The Spanish commis- 
sioners arrived in Paris also on the 26th. 


THE Commission appointed by President McKinley to in- 
vestigate the conduct of the war has organized at Washington 
and begun its inquiries. A program for sending troops to 
Cuba is said to have been adopted ; about 12,000 will go in 
the next two months. They will be broken up into small de- 
tachments as garrisons for the towns. General Garcia, the 
Cuban leader, informed General Lawton, at Santiago, in an 
interview on the 25th, that there was a strong feeling among 
the Cubans in regard to the intentions of the United States, 
and that they would accept nothing but independence. 
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REPORTS from the army in Porto Rico, on the 26th, give | Havana, in 1796, from San Domingo, when that island, now 


the total number of sick at 2,509, or 23 per cent. of the whole. 
General Brooke advises against sending fresh regiments to 
the scene, as they would be obliged to go through the same 
experience. General Otis reported from Manila, on the 26th : 
‘* Total in the hospital to-day highest of any day—s2g ; ty- 
phoid fever patients, 95 ; all doing well and mostly convales- 
cent. About 1,200 excused from duty, mostly light ailments, 
showing condition fair for their latitude. Nineteen deaths 
from disease this month ; 23 in August.”’ 


At Boston, on the 26th inst., the Board of Directors of 
the American Peace Society (of which Robert Treat Paine is 
president, and Dr. Benjamin F. Trueblood secretary), 
adopted resolutions approving the Czar’s disarmament circu- 
lar, expressing appreciation of President McKinley's prompt 
endorsement of the Czar’s project, and declaring the time is 
opportune for the reopening of negotiations for a permanent 
treaty of arbitration between the United States and Great 
Britain, and urging the President to proceed in the matter at 
the earliest practicable moment. 

It was voted unanimously to send to President McKinley 
a protest against any permanent enlargement of the army 
more than may be absolutely necessary for police purposes. 

PRESIDENT MCKINLEY is intending a trip to the West, to 
visit the Exposition at Omaha. He will probably be absent 
from Washington about a fortnight. He will leave on the 
10th of this month, and go directly through to Omaha, 
spending the 12th there. He may go to Denver, which he is 
desirous of doing. Returning, he is to be in Chicago on the 
18th or 1gth, at the demonstration called the ‘‘ Peace Jubilee.’ 

EXTRAORDINARY events have occurred, and are probably 
now occuriing,in China. The government at Pekin is dis- 
tracted. An ‘‘ imperial edict,’’ published on the 22nd ult., 
announced that the Emperor had resigned his power to the 
Dowager Empress, (widow of a former Emperor). She favors 
Russia and Li Hung Chang; the Emperor was friendly to 
England, and had proposed a number of reforms. His prin- 
cipal adviser, Kang Yuwei, a Cantonese, (south China, as 
opposed to the Manchurian influence), fled from Pekin, and 
has been protected by the English, but his brother was 
seized, and condemned to death. It has been rumored that 
the Emperor is dead, and one dispatch asserts that ‘‘ he died 
on September 21, directly he issued the edict giving the 
dowager the regency."’ 

THE disturbance in China represents partly the contest be- 
tween English and Russian influences. A despatch from 
Shanghai, published here on the 26th ult., said that it was re- 
ported that Russia had offered the Dowager Empress 10,000 
troops from Port Arthur, to keep order in Pekin, if necessary. 
It was also stated that the British fleet in Chinese waters had 
been placed under orders to intercept Russian taansports in 
the event of an attempt to land troops. Another dispatch 
said that a British fleet had sailed from Wei Hei Wei under 
sealed orders. It is supposed that its destination is Ta Ku, 
at the entrance of the river leading to Tien-Tsin, the port of 
Pekin, ‘‘ to make a naval demonstration there.’’ 

AFTER a severe struggle, the French Cabinet decided on 
the 26th ult., to refer to the Court of Cassation, (a court of 
appellate jurisdiction), the petition of Mme. Dreyfus for a 
revision of her husband's case. Some of the ministers, in- 
cluding the Minister of Justice, Sarrien, and of Agriculture, 
Viger, opposed the action taken, and ‘‘it is understood that 
M. Brisson (Premier of the Cabinet), literally wrung consent 
from the Cabinet for a revision, after a remarkable display of 
eloquence and personal influence and the stormiest scenes."’ 
It now rests with the court to decide whether there shall be a 
retrial. Confessions alleged to have been made by Esterhazy 
have been published in London, admitting the most scandal- 
ous forgeries in the prosecution of Dreyfus. 


[HE Spanish Government is removing to Spain, from 
Havana, the remains of Columbus. (They were brought to 


| called Hayti, was ceded by Spain to France.) The ‘ offici 
| exhumation ’’ at Havana, took place at g o'clock on the mor 


| ing of the 26th ult., in the presence of General Blanco, a: 





other authorities. The general public were ordered out of the 
cathedral, in which the remains rested, at 8 o'clock, and no 
one was allowed inside after that hour. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
LARGE expenditure, and a continuation of ‘‘ war taxes"’ a) 
pears to be the prospect ahead. In a recent interview, Sena 
tor Allison, of lowa, chairman of the Finance Committee of 
the Senate, is reported as saying: ‘‘ The war taxes will not 
be repealed at the forthcoming session of Congress. My 
opinion is that the main features of the tax will never be re 
pealed. The enormous expenditures of the Government wil! 
necessitate increased revenues, and much of the revenue of 
the future must come from internal taxation."’ 

—The New York Evening Post remarks : ‘‘ It is a curious 
fact that, while plenty of people favor the policy of colonial 
possessions and of the large army which they will require, 
hardly anybody wants to goas a soldier to those regions. 
Official announcement has been made from Washington that 
‘no more volunteers will be mustered out, no matter what in- 
fluence is brought to bear.’ This refers to the notorious fact 
that tremendous ‘pressure’ has been exerted from many 
States to secure the release of regiments which shrink from 


doing garrison duty in remote and unhealthful parts of the 
world.”’ 


—The scientific commission appointed to inquire into the 
cause of the typhoid epidemic in the army camps in the 
South, reports that the disease was not spread by the drinking 
water so much as by the flies. They were present in myriads, 
fed on the matter from the hospitals, etc., and carried it on 
their feet to the mess-tents, where they walked over the food 
and left typhoid germs on it. The explanation appears to be 
accepted. The commissioners declare the proof is over- 
whelming in support of their diagnosis. Their recommenda- 
tion made is for disinfecting the sinks and killing the germs 
so the flies cannot carry poison away. 

—The Schwenkfelders held their Memorial Day meeting 
at their meeting-house in Towamensing, (near the line of 
Gwynedd), in Montgomery county, (Pa.), on the 24th ult. 
An account of this interesting anniversary service was 
given last year in the INTELLIGENCER. The Schwenkfel- 
ders are a small body of plain, peaceable people, who have 
been settled in this region since 1734. 


—Ordnance officers say the value of ammunition shot 
away by Dewey at Manila was $47,000, and by the North 
Atlantic fleet at Santiago, on July 3, and during the bombard- 
ments, about $100,000. Thisis, of course, only a partial re- 
port ; the money ‘‘shot away ** elsewhere must be a large 
sum. 


—The temporary organization of the postal system in the 
important cities and towns in Porto Rico, under United 
States authority, will be in operation almost as soon as the 
evacuation of the island by the Spaniards is complete. ‘‘A 
good business is being done.”’ 


—aA current news item says: Justice of the Peace Rey- 
nolds, of Denver, though newly appointed, is already popular 
as a marriage knot tier. He omits*the word ‘‘obey’’ from 
the ceremony, saying he does so in deference to the general 
opinion of Colorado women. 


—A New York dispatch, 26th, says : Cotton again broke 
the record for lowest prices to-day. October sold down to 
5.09 cents. December to 5.19 cents, and January to 5.23 
cents. These quotations have never before been touched in 
the history of the trade. 


—It is announced in Madrid that 10,000 Spaniards in 
Porto Rico have refused to live in the island under the Amer- 
can flag. They will return to Spain, or go elsewhere—sup- 
posing the report true. 


—Heavy storms have prevailed in the Baltic Sea, and 120 
fishermen have been drowned between Polangen and Libau. 
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Silica, 


White Lead, because 


they are cheaper (cost less) than 
| White Lead, and are branded and 
“White Lead,” 
White Lead,” 


‘¢ Pure 
etc., because they 
sold as Barytes, Whit- 


and Zinc. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained 
able information and card showing samples of colors free 
folder showing pictures of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint. 


Pamphlet giving valu- 
also 


National Lead Co., 100 William St, New York. 


NOTICES. 

*,* A Conference of teachers, parents, school 
eommittees, and others interested in the subject 
of education, will be held in the meeting-house, 
15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on Seventh- 
day afternoon, Tenth month 1, 1898, at 2 
o'clock. 

Professor John B. De Motte will address the 
meeting upon *‘ Brains and Thinking.’’ All 
are invited. 


On behalf of the Educational Committee of | 


Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
: Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 
*,* United Evening Meetings, Philadelphia. 
on First-day, at 7.30 o'clock, during Tenth 
month, at Fonrth and Green streets, excepting 
on Tenth month 30, when it is at 35th St and 
Lancaster Avenue, West Philadelphia. The 
general attendance of our members is urged, 
whether belonging to that meeting or not. 
*.* Spruce Street Meeting, Philadelphia, 
will re-open for religious worship on First-day, 
Tenth month 2, at 10.30 a. m. 


*.* A religious meeting will be held at 
triends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, Tenth month 2, at 3p m. 

A general invitation is given to all minister- 
ing Friends and others. ‘‘ Come let us reason 
together, saith the Lord.’’ 


*,* The regular meeting of Concord First 
day School Union will be held at Middletown 
meeting-house, Delaware county, Pa., on Sev- 
enth-day, 
a.m. All interested are invited to attend. 

Train leaving Broad Street Station at 8.46 
a. m., will be met by carriages at Darlington 
Station, (Central Division P. W 

Herpert P. Worth, . ries 
ANNA P. SMEDLEY, j 


* * New York Yearly Meeting’s Visiting 
Committee expects some of its members to visit 
the following meetings in Tenth month : 

2. Cornwall. 
9. Oswego. 

16. Ghent. 

23. Poughkeepsie. 

30. Flushing 


JoserpH T. McDowELL, Clerk. 


. & B. R. R.) | 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Birmingham, on First-day, Tenth 
month 2. To convene at 3 o'clock. 


Mary P. Harvey, Clerk. 


A WOMAN was once heard to remark, 
| ‘‘T am so glad I don’t like cabbage, be- 


cause, if I did like it, I should eat so much 
of it ; and I do dislike it so !'’—Sfectator. 


On the new Russian military railway 
| from Europe to Andijan, on the borders 
| of the Chinese Empire, a tree-like shrub 

called the sascaoul, had to be planted all 
along the line through the desert to pre- 
vent the rails being covered by sand. For 
further protection a ribbon of wild oats runs 
along both sides of the railway. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 


No. 1313 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


Tenth month 15, convening at 10.30 | 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 
Telephone 66-99-A. 


 AQuita Je LINVILL, 


& 
| Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal 


1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 
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Mrs. K had engaged a robust, 
middle-aged colored woman to do some 
house-cleaning. During the progress of 
the work Mrs. K said : 

‘*A colered man came along here one 
day last week and wanted work, and | let 
him wash some windows, but he did not 
do the work at all well."’ 

‘* What fo’ lookin’ 
the helper. 


‘* Well, he was a big 


g, strong fellow, and 
he had butoneeye. Hesaid that his name 
was White. 


He did very poor work.”’ 
‘*] specs he did, lady. 

no’count in dis town.’’ 

‘*Oh, then you know him ?”’ 

‘Know him? Why, lady, I's mah’ied 

‘im !''—Harper's Bazar. 


man was he ?"’ 


asked 


He's de wus 


to 


THE second annual session of the Civic- 
Philanthropic Conference will be held at 
Battle Creek, Mich., October 18 to 23. 
Philanthropists, educators, and ministers 
of all denominations will participate in 
the conference to consider economic, 
hygienic, sanitary, philanthropic, and 
patriotic questions, with the hope of 
evolving some _ practical methods of 
reform. 


Compe Ly your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp- chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


Swarthmore. 

For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 





otton-filled 
Comfortables 


y All with filling of pure carded 

Cotton, and the numbers here » 
y quoted at prices below 
® generally prevailing. 


those ¥ 


¥ Comfortables, Silkoline-covered, at 
95 cents, $1.00, and $1.50. 

ee Silkoline-covered and 
ruffled, 25, $1.50, and $1.75. 

y Heav y-weight Comfortables in cover 


ings of neat designs 


, $1.15, 
and $1.75 


$1.50, 


Handsome Satine-covered Comforta- 
bles, $2.00, $2.50, and $3.00. 


¥ Comfortables for babies’ cribs, 
Mail Orders receive prompt and accurate 


attention. 
Address Orders “‘ Department C.” 


STRAMBRIDEE & CLOTHE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


50 cts. 
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Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


© 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Wessrer, Wma. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


deposits. 


“PHILADELPHIA. & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE, 
DOUBLE TRACKED. 


STEEL RAILS. STONE 


NO CINDERS. 
HEAVY 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York. | 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 


READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- | 
CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- | 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


BURG, 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


AND COMFORT. SAFETY AND 
a - 
SPEED. 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST Ano DEPOSIT CO. 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. 

tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc, 

or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 
Vice-Presidents, 

Danret Micvier and Jonatuan K. Taytor. 


President, 
Joun L. Brake. 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as F recy. 


Interests 


Secretary and Treasurer 
Wirtiam M, Byey. 


. ; . .{ Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, George K. McGaw 
E-secative Comey {Francis A. White, Matthew C. Fenton, Basil B. Gordon. E ™ 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut St. 


Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN. 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust 
President, SAM 
J. ROB. 


end Investments are kept se and a from the assets of the Company. 
R. SHIPLEY ; VicePrealdent 7. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; ae er of Insurance Depgetnens, CCE ES ASHBROOKE; Trust Officer 
ERTS FOULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. 


. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESiRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 


actual NET Cost. 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. 


President, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


rue GIRARD. 
TRUST CO. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITY, AND 


It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a Sup- 
ITs POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 
GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 


Secretary and Treasurer, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


OFFICERS : 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 

A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 


GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS: 


Errincuam B. Morris, 
oun A. Brown, Jr., 
enjamin W. Ricnarps, 

Joun B. Garrett, 

Pemberton S. Hutcuinson, 


Wiciram H. Jenks, 
Grorce Tucker Bispxam, 
WiruamM H. Gaw, 
Francis I. Gowen, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H. Cioturer, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 216 W. Coulter St. 
1-42-25-D. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 


PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 


Friends’ Book Association 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 4 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 
Artists Materials, 
Kindergarten, School Supplies. 


. S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets- 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in),. . . 
SURPLUS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
insured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort- 
gage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 


JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, Sec. and Trea 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 

T. Botton WInpPENNy, 

E..woop Brecker. 

Epwin S. Drxon, 

Warren G. Grirritn, 
nomas R. Gitt, Samust Bancrort, Jr., 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, Epwarp G. McCo tin, 

Acrrep I. Puivuips, 


John C. Hancock & Co. 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. R.) 


LEHIGH AND e O A L FREE BURNING 
Telephone Connection. 


Nicuoras Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
S. Davis PaGcz, 
osernx R. Ruoaps, 
oun F. Lewis, 





